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ABSTRACT 

A three phase study was conducted on the role of 
regular classroom teachers in implementing individualized education 
programs (lEPs) for mainstreamed special edudation students. lEPs in 
20 elementary sites were reviewed in phase 1, 59 elementary teachers 
were surveyed, in phase 2, and 16 of those surveyed participated in 
interviews in phase 3. Five major research issues were addressed in 
the study: role specification of the lEP docuinent, characteristics of 
the lEP implementer, environmental characteristics, and child 
characteristics. Fiadings from the three data sources were highly 
consistent, suggesting that regular^ class teachers were basically 
uninvolved in the formal aspects of"" lEP development and 
implementation, (they typically did not attend lEP meetings,, did not 
receive a personal copy of thei' completed lEP, and rarely referred to 
one when they did have it)^. Teachers with more skills, training, and 
experience in special education, and those who had students from 
resource specialist programs, were likely to be more invol^ved in the 
formal lEP process. Informal •involvement in the process was noted 
through meetings with special education teachers. It was concluded 
that regular class teachers should be included in lEP meetings 
whenever possible, should be provided with a personal copy of the 
lEP, and should be given training in diagnostic/prescriptive 
teaching, special education techni^quGS, cbllaboration skills, 
available special education services, and relevant legislative 
requirements. ^(CL) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

"The purpose of this study was to analyze 'the role 

of the regular classroom teacher in implementing 

individualized education programs (lEPs.) for special 

education students placed in regular classrooms. The 

study was conducted, in three ph.ases: a student lEP 

records review, a teacher survey and teacher interview. 

Convergent validity of the results'^/as examined by 

triangulating' the data from three sources. 

The student lEP review phase followed procedures 

of a regularly scheduled triennial review of -pr'bgra.ms. 

One hundred lEPs were randoinly selected from the 

elementary school sites of a special education service 

region in its fifth year of impalement ing the California 

Master Plan for Special Education. This enabled drawing 

an unbiased sample from rural and urban schools, from 

primary (K-3) and intermediate (4-6) grades, and from 

less restrictive placements (resource specialist 

programs) and more restrictive placements (special 

classes for the learning handicapped, communicatively 

handicapped, and severely handicapped.) For each lEP, 

informat-ion was collected regarding regular c"vss 

teacher involvement in referral ,' planning, reviewing 

and implementing lEPs; extent of participation in and 

f 

modification of regular programs; provisions for 



physical education; goals and objectives; placement 

changes and review^ actions; . service coordination; and 

distribution of 'lEP copies. 

The second phase of the study involved a 

comprehensive written survey of 53 regular classroom 

teachers identified in the lEPs revieV^ed as having one 

« 

'or more special educa^tion students in their classrooms. 
Th'e survey iacluded demographic data such as class 
size, number of students With lEPs, and experience and 
skill level related to special educa^tion competencies 
required for California certification as an elementary 
•teacher, as well as data on the frequency and nature of 
interactions with support service personnel; work 
effort; satisf action*^ wi th progress of special education 
students; frequency and nature of activiti,es with 
special education stud^ents; and frequency and 
satisfaction with time spent :in diagnostic/prescriptive 
teaching activities and Inservice training events. 

The third p*hase of the study involved personal 
interviews with a subsample of 16 survey respondents to 
measure the reliability and validity of written survey 
responses, and to obtain additional information on the 
teachers* activities in implementing lEPs. Interviews 
also surfaced perceived barriers to effective services 
and recommended changes. 

The findings from these three data sources were 

\ 
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highly consistent. The results indicated that regular 
classroom teachers were basically uninvolved in the 
formal aspects of lEP development; and implementation. 
That is, regular teachers with special education 
students typically did not attend lEP planning or 
review meetings, did not receive a personal copy of the 
completed lEP, and rarely referred to ILPs when they 
had access to a copy. However, teachers who possessed 
'a copy of the lEP wore more likely to refer to the 
documenis:; than teachers/who merely had access to a copy. 
Further, teachers who attended lEP meetings were more 
likely to refer to the document. Greater involvement 
in the formal lEP proce,ss was more common'among 
teachers with more skills, training, and experience in 
special education and those who had students from 
resource specialist programs. 

Regular teachers were highly involved in many 
informal aspects of lEP implementation, however. ^^Most 
of the teachers surveyed implemented a variety of ^ 
modifications of the regular education program to meet 
the needs of the exceptional students in their 
classrooms. An important finding was that relatively 
few of these modifications were included in the lEPs of 
the students for whom they were being implemented. 
This is in direct contradiction to current legislative 
Requirements that all such modifications be listed in 
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the lEP. Regular "teachers met frequently with special 
education teachers to discuss their special students' 
needs, programs and progress*. . These informal meetings 
were cited as extremely important for the development 
and coordination of effective educational practrces for 
mainstreamed handicapped students* Further, the 
purposes for which teachers referred to lEPs primarily 
rel-atetf to discussing the programs with special 
educators and monitoring and evaluati'ng student 
progress. 

An unexpected finding of this study was that a 
significant proportion of regular teachers periodically 
sent. non-hand1capped students to special education 
classes for various purposes including diagnosis and 
testing, Instruction, participation In non-academic 
activities, ajid tutoring of special education students. 
Given the potential implications of this finding and 
lack of knowledge regarding the pervasiveness of such 
activities this practice warrants further 
investigation. 

The implicit J^/n's of the results for the 
management, supervision, and training of regular 
educators and for special education policy were 
considered. Wherever possible, regular teachers should 
be included in lEP meetings. Further, informal 
.meetings between special and regular educators should 
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be arranged or facilitated by administrators • Regular 
teachers should be provided with a personal copy of the 
lEP for e-ach handicapped child placed in their 
classrooms* Administrators should ensure that teachers 
are given sufficient time for educational planning and 
attending planning meetings, and that teachers maximize 
their use of non-instructional time* Regular teachers 
need training in d i agnos t ic /pre scr ip t i ve teachi .g 
skil 1 s, special education t.echniques, co 1 1 abor a t i tfn 
skills, available special educat i on serv ices and 
relevant legislative requirements. Consultation with 
and observation of special education teachers is the 
preferred mode for providing such training. 

State and federal special education policies 
should be-revised to recognize and facilitate the role 
regular educators play iiT the education of handicapped 
students* To the extent that special education 
policies are revised to correspond to the actual 
practices. of regu*lar educators, they will facilitate 
the achievement" of current policy goals within the 
realities of the regular classroom. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



Purpose of the St'< dy 

t The purpose of this study was to analyze the role 
of^the reyular elementary classroom teacher in 
implementing individualized education programs (lEPs) 
for special education students placed in regular 
classrooms. The Education for. All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975 (Public Law 94-142) and. the California 
Master Plan for Special Education (California Education 
Code, 56000) require the develo.pment of an lEP which 
describes education specia'lly designed to meet the 
unique needs of han^dicapped s tuden ts . Add i t i on a lly , 
these laws mandate that to the maximum extent possible, 
students with special needs should be educated with 
their non -hand i capped peers. In most public schools, 
non-handicapped peers are educated in the regular 
classroom. Thus, the role of the regular classroom 
teacher is a vital component of the successful 
implementation bf lEPs for many students. 

The use oi the lEP document is a critical policy 
issue given the high degree of involvement, time, 
costs, and expertise' involved in developing lEPs. The 
investigators wore interested in determining how lEPs 
were utilized following th6 development process. This 




was of particular concern, considering some evidence 
that psychiatric reports were rarely read by ward 
personnel and psychological reports, if read by 
teachers, were typically filed away and infrequently 
referred to for instructional planning (e,g,-, Morse, 
Cutler, and Fink, 

The lEP is intended to serve several purposes: 1) 
The lEP meeting may serve as a communication vehicle 
betwean parents and school personnel to enable them, as 
equal participants, to jointly decY^Kupon what the 
child's needs are, what will be provided, and what the 
anticipated outcomes may be, 2) The lEP itself may 
serve as a focal point for re'solving any differences 
between parents and the school. 3) The lEP may serve 
as a commitment, in writing, of resources necessary to 
enable a handicapped child to receive needed speci'al 
education and related services. 4) The lEP may serve 
as a management tool to insure that each handicapped 
child is provided special education and related 
services appropriate to special learning needs. 5) 
The lEP may serve as a compliance or monitoring 
document to determine whether a handicapped child is 
actually receiving "the free appropriate public 
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education agreed to by parents and school personnel. 
6) The lEP may serve as an evaluation device to 
determine the extent of a'child's progress ^.oward 
m..eeting projected outcomes (Congressional Federal 
Register, 1981). Because the study focused on the 
disposition and use of the- lEP once it was developed, 
the findings were expected to identify the actual 



functions served by the /eP related" to the education of 



for examining implementation of the lEP by the regular 
classroom teacher used the conceptual base of role 
theary. Oeutsch and Kraus (1969) cite the work of 
Rommetvett (1955) and Thibaut and Kelly (1959) who 
suggested three aspects of role which were adapted for 
this study: 1) prescribed or mandated role; 2) 
subjective or perceived (idealiz'ed) role; and 3) actual 
enacted or observed role. < 

The prescribed role' for the regular teacher is 
reflected in current state and federal special 
education legislation. Perceived and enacted roles of 
regular teachers in the lEP process have been examined 
in a variety of academic and government sponsored 




exceptional children in thj^ regular classroom. 

The analytical scheme adopted by the research team 



investigations. Accordingly, there follows 1) an 
analysis of federal and state laws and regulations 
related to individualized education programs and the 
regular classrooiji teacher (a specification of the 
mandated role); 2) a review of the literature related 
to regular classroom teachers a-nd implementation of 
lEPs (a specification of the actuaJ and idealized 
role); and 3) a discussion of the research issues 
generated by the literature review (a description of^ 
the vari?tbles associated with the observed or enacted 
role.) 

legislative Requirements Related to Implementation of 
the Individualized Eduis/ational Program 

P.L. 94-142 and the California Master Plan mandate 
that all handicapped children are entitled to a free 
and appropriate public education. The individualized 
education prograra (lEP) is the primary means for 
ensuring »provision)of such an education. 
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Definition of' IEP > The lEP is a written statement 
for a handicapped child developed in a meeting by 
a representative of the local educational agency 
or an intermediate educational unit who shall be 
qualified to provide or supervise the provision 
of, specially designed instruction to meet the 
unique needs^of handicapped children, the teacher, 
the parents or guardian of such child, and, 
whenever appropriate^ the child, which includes a 
statement of the- present levels of the educational 
performance of th,e child, a statement of annual 
goals, including short-term instructional 
,objectives, a/statement of the specific services 
to be provided to the child, and the extent to 
which the child will be able, to participate in the 
regular' educational program, the projected date 
for initiation ?ind anticipated duration of .such 
services, and appropriate objective criteria and 
evaluation procedures and schedules for 
'(^.^termini.ng,^ on at Heast an xinnual basis, whether 
i^r^struc ti ona 1 objectives (are b e i ng ^ ach i ev ed 
(Congressional Federal Reqi\ter 45, 121a. 340-9; 
Education Code 56341, 56345). 

Physical Education . Specially designed, physical 
education services, if necessary, must be made 
available to every handicapped child receiving a 
free appropriate public education and that each 
handicapped child must be afforded an opportunity 
to participate in the regular physical education 
program (CFR 121a. 307). Where appropriate, 
adaptive physical education must be prescribed in 
the lEP (CFR 121a. 346). California legislation 
includes adaptive phy^sical education under 
designated instructional services (E.G. 56363). 

Least Restrictive Environment . A salient aspect 
of both federal and state legislation is the 
requirement for educating exceptional stub.ents in 
th.e "least restrictive environment." Within the 
context of an available continuum of ' program 
options, public schools are to ensure handicapped 
children, including children in public or private 
institutions or other facilities, are educated 
with nonhandicapped children to the max imum ■ extent 
appropriate. Special classes, separate schooling 
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or other removal of handicapped ch-ildren from the* 
regular educational environment should occur only 
when the nature or severity of the handicap is 
^such that education in regular classes with the 
use of supplementary aids and services cannot be 
achieved satisfactorily (CftF 121a 550 ). At the 
time of this study, the California legislation 
adds the stipulation t'hat regular and special 

' education staff plan a school climate that is 
receptive to individuals with special needs (CAC, 
Title 5^ 3106 (b) (3) (4)). Individuals with 
exceptional needs must te provided the opportunity 
to part idipate wi th nonhandicapped children in 
nonacademic and* ex tr acu rr i c u 1 ar services and 
a?rt1vities as well as academic activities (CFR 
12la 553). Ihe curren.t California Education Code 

, includes similar mainstreaming requirements (E.C. 
S6001 G)- J 

Extent of Participation In Regu.lar Educational 
Program . The lEP must indicate the extent to 
* which the child will be educated in the regular 
educational program. One way of meeting this 
requirement (according to the Office of Special 
Education) is to indicate the percent of time the 
child will be spending in the regular education 
program with nonhandicapped students. Another way 
is to list the specific regular education classes 
the chi'ld will be attending. In a special note 
regard i not i ntegration of severely handicapped 
students, the lEP may include any no'ncurr icu 1 ar 
activities in which the child can participate with 
nonhand'icapped students, such as lunch, assembly 
periods, club activities, and- other special events 
(CFR 46, 1981). 

Modifications of the Regular Education Program . 
If modifications, that is, supplementary aids and 
services of the regular education program are 
necessary to ensure the child's participation in 
that program, those modifications must be 

' described in the child's lEP. For example, if a 
hearing impaired child required special seating 
arrangements in the regular classroom, this should 

■ be specified in the lEP. This applies to any 
regular education program' in which the student may 
participate, includ.ing physical education, art. 
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music, and vocational education (CFR, 1981). 

Compr ehens i veness of._,th.g L§.f. • I" answer to 

questions regarding the comprehensiveness of the 
lEP, the Office of Special Education noted that 
the lEP is required to include only those matters 
concerning the provision of special edycation and 
related services and the extent to which the child 
can participate in regular education programs 
(CFR, 1981). The regulations define "special 
education" as specially designed instruction to 
meet the unique needs'* of a handicapped child, and 
"related services" as those which are necessary to 
assist the child to benefit from special education 
(CFR 121a. 14, 121a. 13, respectively). 

Requla/ Teacher's Role in lEP D evelo pm e n t and 
Implenyent.atlon . » When a hand icappe? cH'TTH^Ts 
enrol/ed in both regular and special education 
classies, the child's special education teacher 
should attend the lEP meeting. At the option of 
the educational agency or the parent, the child's 
regular teacher may also attend (CFR, 1981). The 
Office of Special Education suggests that if theC* 
regular teacher does not* attend the meeting, the 
agency should either provide the regular teacher 
with a copy of the lEP or inform the regular 
teacher of^its contents. Further, it is, 
recommended that the special education teacher or 
other support personnel consult with and be a 
resource to the child's regular teacher (CFR, 
1981). 

I mpl ementation Timel i ne and A ceo un t a bj_lij.^* 
Federarand "slate legi?Tatlon'"s'pec ifTcally address^ 
the issue of individualized education program 
timelines and accountability. Once comp le ted, the 
lEP should be implemented as soon as possible (CFR 
121a. 342). The lEP is not intended to be a 
performance contract, which""can be held against^ a 
teacher or agency if a handicapped child doe.s nbt 
meet the lEP objectives. However," the special 
education and related services must be provided in 
accordance with the lEP (CFR 121a. 349; E.C. 
56345). Further, under State law, the regular 
teacher(s), special education teacher(s), and 
other persans who provide special education or 
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rela'ted services to the handicapped child, must jje 
provided a copy of the lEP, prior to placement of 
the child (E.G. 56347). 

Review of the Literature 

In a study of the implementation of Massachusetts 

special education levjislation (Chapter 766), Weatherley 

and Lipsky (1977) prov i de a context" for analyzing the 

impact of state legislation on the actual day-to-day 

operational behavior of service providers. They 

suggest that' public employees (or "street-level 

bureaucrats") are individuals who- "have substantial 

discretion in the execution of their work. ..free to 

develop patterns of behavior which become the ■ 

government program that is delivered to the public" (p. 

172). Such public employees (i.e., regular and special 

education teachers and administrators) are 

"constrained" by legislation rather than "directed" in" 

their actual work. Several studies suggest that the 

actual effects of educational policies differ 

significantly from the intended effects of the policies 

(Weatherley and L^ipsky, 1977; Stearns, Greene, and 

David, 1979; Craig, Miller, Wujek, Machover, and 

Herschberger , 1980). These studies indicate that 

variance is introduced when policies, i.e., statements. 

of action, are implemented, i.e., translated into real 
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action. The lack of specificity of many education 
policies affords educators a substantial amount of 
discretion in implementing the policies. Glaser (1976) 
suggests that characteristics of the implementation 
environment, the implementing personnel, and the policy 
itself contribute to this variance. 

The curfent study was intended to identify the- 
patterns of behavior assimilated into the professional 
functioning of regular classroom teachers as they 
provide educational services to handicapped students 
within the constraints of state and federal laws. 
Accordingly, this literature review examines the 
involvement of the regular classroom teacher in lEP 
development and the implementation process. Factors 
affecting the implementation process are reviewed at 
length. These variables are discussed in terms of 
characteristics of the lEP document; lEP implementers, 
i.e., the regular teach pf.; the implementation 
environment; and the handicapped student. Although 
some of the studies which were reviewed focused 
primarily on the role of the special education teacher 
in the lEP process, the findings of these studies have 
critical implications for the current study in terms of 
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Identifying significant pheonomena, processes and 
relationships related to lEP implementation by any 
major service provider, including the regular class 
teacher. 

Role of Regular Class Teachers In lEP Development . 
P. I.. 94-142 mandates that a teacher be present at lEP 
meetings. However, to which teacher this refers is 
unclear. A recent policy clarification statement 
defined the "teacher" as "any teacher qualified to 
provide special educatior\ in the child's areas of 
disability, or the child's regular teacher, or the 
sp^ial Pducation teacher" (Federal Register, 1981). 
This definition of the teacher gives local 
administrators a good deal of discretion as to which 
teacher should be involved in the lEP development > 
process. Some administrators believe regular teachers 
should be included, in the development process, while 
others feel they should not 'be involved (Craig, et, aJL , 
1980). 

The role of the regular educator in lEP planning 
has received some attention in the special education 
literature (Fenton, YoShida, Maxwell, and Kaufman, 
,1979; Vautour and Rucker, 1977; Crowell and Rucker, 
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1977; Blaschke, 1979; Marver and David, 1978; Alper, 
*1978; Goldstein, Strickland, Turnbull arid Curry, 1980; 
Safer, Kaufman and Morrissey, 1979; Craig, Miller, 
Wujek and Herchberger, 1980). 

^ In a nationwide examination of lEP meetings, 
Blaschke (1979) found that the regular teacher was 
usually not present. Al^per ( 1978 ) found a similar 
pattern of low inv^vement in program planning for. 
learning disabled students" among regular class teachers 
in thirteen school districts in California. 
Approximately 1Q% were involved in lEP planning. 
Additional evidence was found by Pugach ( 1980) in a- 
survey of thirty-three elementary teachers^. Her 
results indicated that regular class teachers were not 
involved in the entire lEP^p^lanning process for 
learning disabled and -behavior disordered students, and 
infrequently attended lEP meetings. 

In an observational analysis of lEP conferences, 
Goldstein," et al_j,, (1980) found that regular classroom 
teachers attended 43Ji; of the' lEP meetings observed, in 
contrast to 100% attendance rates for special education 
.teachers. In a study of 150 lEP's in three states, 
Marver and David ( 1978 ) reported th-e role of the 
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.regular teacher in LEP development: "Rarely did the 
regular classroom teacher p.lay a formal role in writing 
lEPs" (p. 25). Furthermore, teachers who were 
responsible for implementing {^EP's but "lad not 
participated in developing the plans expressed 
considerable resentment. 

Within the lEP meetings, some distinct patterns of 
participation were apparent. The lEP was developed 
primarily by the special education teacher (Blaschke, 
1979). The reoular education teacher rarely 
contributed to this process, although some 
administrators attempted to involve the regular teacher 
in the planning process (Safer, Kaufman, and Morrissey, 
1979). Placement decisions were usually made by the 
school principal (Blaschke, 1979), although the special 
education teacher was sometimes involved in this 
decision' (Craig, et a_K , 1980). Fenton, et aT_^, (1979) 
studied 10 personnel roles, including regular 
elementary and secondary teachers, and their 
recognition of their r e spon s ib i 1 it i'es as assigned 
placement team members. Over 60% of the teams surveyed 
had less than a three-fourths majority of their members 
who recognized their team's responsibility to make 
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specific decisions regarding placement of stude^rits in 
special education services. Administrators had the 
highest recognition of placement responsibilities with 
'support personnel second highest.* Instructional staff, 
including regular classroom teachers, had significantly 
lower recognition of their responsibilities as 
placement team members. 

Crowell and Rucker (1977) studied thia influence of 
regular educators in child study teams. They found 
that neither appointed nor peer-nominated team leaders 
were more influential than other team members. 
Furthermore, neither those team members with high 
training in special education nor those with high 
levels of experience in child study teams were more 
influential. However, those high in knowledge of 
placement options were influential. An unexpected 
finding was an apparent bias regarding regular 
educators on ad hoc child study teams: regular 
educators who were the most knowledgeable about child 
needs and services were not always permitted to be the 
most influential, whereas all special educators who 
were most knowledgeable were also most influential. A 
similarly low percept"^on of influence was reported by 
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Gilliam and Coleman (1981) who found in a study of 
twent/^Teven lEP meetings in three school districts in 
southeastern Michigan that regular classroom teachers 
were ranked fourth in importance prior to the lEP 
meeting, but were rated seventh in contributions and 
sixth in influence after the meeting. 

Goldstein, et al^, (1980) found that regular class 
teachers who attended lEP meetings participated less 
than half as frequently as special education teachers, 
and were the recipients of 10% of the statements made 
by other team members compared to 17% for special 
education teachers. Interestingly, no significant 
differences were found between regular and special 
teachers' levels of satisfaction with the proceedings 
of the lEP conference. The authors concluded that 
special education teachers take primary responsibility 
for the development of lEPs. 

Teacher involvement in the development process has 
been found to be a critical variable affecting lEP 
implementation (Safer, et a_K, 1979; Stearns, Greene 
and David, 1980). Such involvement was found to 
promote several conditions, e.g., increased 
availability of lEPs, greater correspondence of 
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educat'ional goals to classroom and. teacher 
characteristics, greater teacher familiarity with lEP 
contents, a. more positive attitude toward utilization 
of the IEP,^,lind increased communication with special 

'.'Aduc^ition staff, which in turn facilitated lEP 

*'implem€nt,af;tion (Safer, it aj_^, 1979). 

In summary, regular class teachers appear to have 
limited involvement and influence in the lEP planning 
process,' although such involvement may be a critical 

\ factor affecting sub-sequent implementation. 

R2.ie._5.1_liLi_B.i£iiiiL_iiill-.Iii^iliI— iH-ii.^ 
Implementation . P.L; 94-142 and the California Master 
Plan mandate that the educational provisions listed in 
the lEP be implemented as written. For the purposes of 
this review, implementation refers to the delivery o^ 
services or the pursuit of the educationa.l goals (or 
objectives) listed in the lEP. While regular classroom 
teachers rarely assume primary responsibility for 
implementation of lEPs, a majority are responsible for 
implementing some part of the lEPs for the handicapped 
students placed in their classes (Alper, 1978; Marver 
and David, 1978; Bla^schke, 1979; Danielson, Fenton, 
Morra, Morrissey, and Kennedy, 1979; Craig, et aJK, 
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1980; Stearns, et aK,, 1980; Pugach, 1980; Zinck, 
1980). 

A national survey of lEP implementation indicated 
that 68X of special education students were enrolled in 
regular classes (Oanielson, et aJK, 1979). Given that 
approximately four million children received special 
education services in 1979 (Danielson, et'^al . . 1979), 
regular classroom teachers may have been responsible 
for implementing some part of the lEPs for -2.7 million 
handicapped students.' Zinck (1980) found that 59X of 
regular teachers were responsible for implementing one 
or more lEPs in a study of lEP implementation in 173 
schools in thtrty-five California school districts. 
Alper ( 1978) found that" 38X of reguTar class teachers 
were involved in implementing lEPs for learning 
disabled students in thirteen school districts in 
California. 

However, the regular teacher's participation in 
the formal aspects of lEP^implementdtion has generally 
been found to be minor. In a three state review of 
lEPs, Harver and David (1978) found that although most 
lEPs cited th's amount of time to be spent in regular 
classes, few plans described goals or services to be 
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provided in the regular class. This pattern was 
supported by the findings in a study of California 
schools in which Craig, et a^* , (1980) reported that 
40< to 50% of regular elementary teachers (and 70% to 
76% of regular secondary teachers) said they did not 
.know whether their special education students were 
receiving the services outlined in the I^P. 

A related phenomenon is the regular teacher^'s use 
of the lEP. Use of the document refers to a number of 
activities involving the lEP, ranging from translation 
of short-term objectives into instructional practices 
to review of the lEP for evaluating student progress or 
communicating with other teach-ers or parents (Safer, 
ejb aK, 1979). 

In general, regular education teachers appear to 
use the lEP as a gui^^ tp instruction less frequently 
than do special educatYon teachers (Stearns, et al . . 

1979) . However, approximately 70% of the regular 
education teachers who reported having lEPs available 
said they had used the lEP as a guide for instructing 
their special education students (Craig, _et al^^., 

1980) . In contrast, others have found it "unusual" for 
regular teachers to use lEPs for instructional purposes 
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(Stearns, et aJN, 1979). Pugach ( 1980) found that 
regular class teachers seldom used lEPs during 
instruction for planning or monitoring students. 
However, teachers reported using the lEP for evaluation 
and conference purposes. Zinck (1980) reported that 6% 
of the regular teachers surveyed used the lEP to 
implement instruction twice per month; 29% said they 
used it once per quarter; 10% used it once per year; 0% 
said they never used it, and 5 0% indicated "not 
applicable". These findings indicated the regular 
teachers* perception of non-involvement in the lEP 
implementation process. 

In summary ,. regu 1 ar cVass teachers have not 
typically beetr formally involved in lEP implementation 
or usei buA have actually assumed major 
responsibilities for implementing lEPs. Several 
factor^ have been identified, in the literature which 
affect the regular teacher's role in implementing lEPs. 
Findings regarding these variables and their potential 
effects are reviewed below as they relate to 
characteristics of the lEP doc'ument; lEP imp lemen ters ; 
the implementation environment; -and the children, 
served . 
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Document Characteristics . Aspects of the lEP 
which may affect implementation by the regular teacher 
include availability, content which specifies the 
service providers, extent of participation in the 
regular classroom and needed modifications, and goals 
and objectives, and the quality of the lEP. 

The most fundamental variable which may relate to 
lEP implementation is the availability of the document 
to the intended service providers. lEP provisions may 
apply directly or indirectly to all of'. the education 
personnel serving the handicapped child. Thus, the 
availability of the lEP to the regular teacher i^s a 
prerequisite to conscious implementation of the 
specified services and objectives. Two forms of 
availabili-ty may be distinguished: 1) having a personal 
copy of the lEP, and 2) having access to a copy of the 
document. 

Pugach (1980) reported that 1Z% of regular 
teachers with special education students had personal 
copies of the lEP on file in their classrooms. 
Furthermore, there was a positive correlation of .40 
(p < .05) between iiaving a copy of the lEP and degree 
of use of the document. Craig, et aj.^, (1980) found 
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that of a sample of regular elementary teachers in 
Califor.nia who had special education students in their 
classes for most or part of the day, less than 47% of 
the teachers in twenty of twenty^five areas said they 
had lEPs available for these students* The operational 
meaning of availability (e^g., posses'sing a personal 
copy or having access to a copy) is not known. In 
three areas, none of the regular elementary teachers 
reported having lEPs available. Furthermore, Stearns, 
il 1Ll» (1979) found^ that when a child has more than 
one teacher, the regular teacher usually does not have 
a copy of the lEP but the special education ^te^her 
does. 

The second set of document characteristics which 
may affect the implementation process relates to the 
contents of the lEP. Implementation may be more likely 
if the lEP includes statements which identify the 
person(s) responsible for implementing the program 
(Walker, 1978). Similarly, specification of the extent 
of participation in tfie regular program, needed 
modifications of the regular program, and goals and 
objectives related to regular class participation might 
enhance lEP implementation by the regular teacher. 
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Marver and David (1978) found that although many lEPs 
included statements of the extent of participation in 
the rijgular classroom, few contained statements about 
services or goals to be provided in the regular 
classroom. This trend is supported by Dickson and 
Costa's (1981) finding that only 5% of the lEPs 
reviewed for their study included objectives for 
regular class participation, while 20% specified the 
extent of participation in the regular program. 
Specification of the extent of participation was 
significantly related to program type, with lEPs for 
children placed in less restrictive resource programs 
much more likely to include statements regarding 
extent of participation in the regular class than those 
for children placed in self-contained special classes. 

Curriculum areas for inclusion in the regular 
program, annual goals, and short-term objectives may 
affect implementation activities as well.- Dickson and 
Costa (1981) reported that annual goals and short-term 
objectives most frequently addressed the areas of 
reading, math, motor skills, and emotional behavior. 
Futhermore, a significant relation s'hip was found 
between the type of program and the goals (and 
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objectives). Goals and objectives in these four areas 

were much more common for children placed in 

self-contained special classes than for students who 

received resource services but were placed primarily in 

the regular classroom, Stearn-s, et_ aj^, ( 1980) found 

that handicapped students were most frequently 

integrated with non-handicapped students in the areas 

if art, music, and physical education. These findings 

majy reflect an informal distinction in curriculum and 

gbals between regular and special education classes, 

with non-academic subjects being emphasized in the^ 

former, and academic areas comprising the major focus 

of the latter. 

Another aspect of lEP content which may affect 

implementation is the corresp^^ndence between lEP 

provisions and child needs and c lassrooin conditions. 

Stearns, et_ ajk, (1979) found that the correspondence 

of lEP service provisions and goals to the 

characteristics and needs of the handicapped child 

influenced teachers* utilization of the IIP. Many 

teachers reported that they could not apply the 

short-term objectives stated in the lEP meeting to 

* 

their instructional activities because the objectives 
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were not appropriate for workii.g with the particular 
child in the classroom setting (Stearns, et aK., 1979). 
Further, some teachers reported revising the lEP 
document rathetf than implementing procedures which they 
felt did not'meet the needs of their handicapped 
students (Steahns, et a_K, 1979). 

The quHity of the lEP is a document 
characteristic which msry affect implementation. Walker 
(1978) suggested that the quality of the short-term 
objectives is a critical factor in implementation; 
specifically, short-term objectives written in 
observable, behavioral terms may make it possible for 
the teacher to translate these educational objectives 
into instructional activities. Similarly, the 
comprehensiveness of the lEP may affect implementation. 
Some teachers reported developing the lEP in sufficient 
detail such that it provided a practical guide to 
instruction (Stearns, et al^, 1979). Other teachers 
working with less elaborate lEPs found tjfem of little 
use in instructional planning. 

In summary, several aspects of the lEP document 
ranging from availability to comprehensiveness were 
discussed. Having a personal copy of the lEP was found 
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to be related to its use. Goals and activities for the 
regular classroom, although rarely specified in the 
I'EP, appear to focus primarily on non-academic 
subjects. Correspondence between lEP statements, child 
needs, and classroom characteristics appear to enhance 
the utility of the lEP, as does the comprehensivenss of 
the document. 

Implementer Characteristics. The characteristics 
of service providers may be significant determinants of 
lEP implementation » Primary amon^ these are the role 
perceptions, attitudes, orientation, skills and 
training of the implementers (Safer, il aJK , 1979 ; 
Semme 1 and Morgan, 1978). As indicated above, the 
teacher's conceptuali2atio.n of his or her role in the 
lEP process is critical (Fenton, et aQ_^, 1979; Crowell 
and Rucker, 1977). Craig, et al . > (1980) found extreme 
variation in teachers* understandings of their. role in 
the implementation of lEPs. Teachers* perceptions of 
their role ranged from total involvement to complete 
detachment from the lEP process. 

Semmel and Morgan (1978) found evidence which 
suggests that teachers' attitudes toward education of 
the handicapped and ma instreami ng are significant 
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factors in implementation. Teachers with favorable 
attitudes toward mainstreaming of handicapped students 
a'ppeared more likelyPto utilize lEPs. Regular class 
teacher attitudes towards the lEP and towards 
integration generally improved during the second year 
of implementation of P.L. 9^-142 n.978-197Q) compared 
to moderately to strongly negative attitudes during 
year one of imolementation (1977-78^, (Blaschke, 
1979). 

Safer, et. a2., (1^79) found that lEP utiJUation 
corresponded to educators* orientations to tlB>a*ching. 
Teachers who favored the d i a g no s t i c /or e s c r i o t i v e 
approach to education reported greater utilization of 
lEPs in the development o^'f instructional tasks. 
Conversely, teachers whose philosophical approach was 
inconsistent with the diagnostic/prescriptive approach 
found lEPs of little use. Teachers' orientations 
appeared to be ,k function of the educational ohilosoohy 
of the institutions in which they received their formal 
training. 

Soecif ic ' ski lis have been identified for educatina 
handicapped children in the regular classroom. Redden 
and Blackhurst (1977) delineated specific competencies 
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for reg*ula> elementary classroom teachers to 
effectively mainstream handicapped children* Discrete 
behaviors were obtained from teachers Involved in the 
ma ins trea^mi ng process. Results indicated the need for 
further research into the actual behaviors needed to 
implement effective programs and to generate i more 
complete and valid list of competencies. Blankenship 
and Lilly (1977) genera'ted competencies reflecting role 
changes for 'both regular and special educators. 

Semmel (1980) conducted an extensive analysis of * 
the provisions of P.L. 94-142 and the underlying 
explicit and implicit assumptions about teacher 
behavior and competencies. These assumptions include; 

1. Teachers possess or are capable of 
achieving competency in assessment of pupils* 
current level of educational functioning. 

2. Teachers can participate in the selection 
of long and short-term objectives appropriate 
for a particular pupi 1 . 

3. Teachers can choose appropriate standards 
and methods for evaluating achievement of 
short-term objectives. 

4. Teachers are able to actively participate 
in the multidisciplinary assessment, 
placement, and educational planning for a 
pupil. 

Implicit assumptions regarding teacher 
behavjor and attitudes also include: 

1. 'Teachers accept the validity of the 
diagnostic-prescriptive approach to 
educational planning and have know ledge of 
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^ the empirical basis of applied methods of 
this approach. 

2. Teachers* attitudes toward 
individualization and mainstream ing are 
positive. 

^3. Teachers possess br are able to gain 
competency in integrating lEP plans with 
plans for an entire class fp. 4). 

Similar explicit and implicit assumptions may underlie 

role expectations for the regular classroom teacher in 

the implementation phase. Regu lar class teachers can 

apparently learn to implement programs as effectively 

as special educators as defined by improved special 

students' progress. Hasazi (1975) and Knight, Meyers, 

Hasazi, Paolucci-Whitcomb and Nevin (1^81) described a 

consu Itant ' who su,ccessful ly train23/ reguTaf education 

' 

personnel tt) provide spec^ial -education Vithin the 
reg[irrbC^^ Mi 1 l^r^jaftf .t'46dt 1^6 ( 1978) compared 

and contrasted the eT^tec'ts'^of a resourC-e teacher and a 
consuU^hf mode 1 .'^"^In the re.s:ourc'^ teacher model, 
in structto.na 1 services wer e (dirr ect 1y provided to 
spec'1'^j -needs ch i Idren . In the .con su Uant teacher 
model, lir^ainirt^ and consulting services were provided 
to enable the teacher to provide direct instruction to 
special needs children. Both models were equally 
effective .in improving child related variables. The 
main difference's between the two models were the 
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increased instructional skills acquired by the regular 
classroom teacher as a result of interaction with a 
consu Uant, 

The teacher's knowledge of the services available 
In the immediate environment, i.e., the school site, 
may affect lEP implementation (Safer, et_ aJU, 1979). 
Given the range of special education services available 
at some schools, e.g. curriculum marterials, aides, the 
regular teacher's utilization of these supportive 
services is likely to vary depending oh his/her 
awareness of ±heir availability. 

Training and experience in special education may 

affect -lEP implementation. Safer, et al_^, (1979) found 

a significant correlation between the curriculum of 

teacher education programs and the utilization patterns 

of the graduates. Teachers trained in 

diagnostic/prescriptive skill's tended to use lEPs more 
> 

than teachers trained in programs which focused on 
other skills. In a study of the effectiveness of the 
lEP process In thirty-five California school districts, 
Zinck (1980) found that 16< of the * regu 1 ar teacher<5 
surveyed had excel lent training in special education.; 
20% had good training, 51% fair training, and 13% 

r 
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rfepoVte.d moderate training, although 59% were 
responsible for implementing one or more lEPs,^ 
Further, Blaschke (1979) cited teachers desire for more 
training in special education techniques, 

Stearns, Greene and David (1980) examined the* 
effects of P^.U. 94-142 in twenty-two local education 
agencies in three states during the 1978-79 school 
year.^ "In general, the impact of P.L. 94-142 on 
schools was considerable,., the immediate impact of the 
law on staff was that they had more to do and had to do 
the usual things differently " (p. 130). Regular class 
teachers in general reported they hard not been prepared 
for the change in role required to include special 
education students and commonly expressed worries about 
time 'consumed in helping exceptional students, their 
own ignorance about how to Instruct hand i capped 
students, and the extra work required. Teachers who 
integrated handicapped students tended to have prior 
experience in teaching exceptional children or had 
takenr special education courses. 

tn summary, teacher attitudes, role perceptions, 

orientation, skills, training and experience appear to 

be significant variables affecting the lEP ^ 
# 
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implementation process. Positive attitudes, dynamic 

role perceptions, diagnostic-prescriptive orientation 

and teaching skills, 'and tra.ining and experience in 

special education are associated with lEP 

implementation and' successful integration of 

handicapped children in the regular classroom, 
«k 

Environmental Characteristics . Another set of 
factors which may affect the implementation process 
includes characteristics of the environment in which 
i^he lEP is implemented. As mentioned above, program 
type was found to relate to lEP implementation in terms 
of the extent of participation in the regular classroom 
(Dickson and Costa, 1981). Additional support for the 
effects of this variable was found by Stearns, e t - a 1 . , 
(1979) who reported that regular teachers with students 
in resource programs were significantly more likely 
than regular teachers with students in special classes 
to refer to the lEP. 

Local policies and procedures regarding the 
coordination of lEP implementation activities have 
emerged as a major factor in implementation (Safer, et^ 
al . > 1979; Stearns, et aJL, , 1979; Craig, et aK , 1980). 
Two administrative mechanisms have surfaced as 
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facilitators of lEP i mp 1 ementa^t i on . One is the 
presence of a communication network among the various 
service delivery personnel. This may consist of a 
series of meetings between regular and special 
education^ teachers to discuss implementation problems 
and results (Safer, et aK , 1979). The second process 
involves the designation of a role which functions as 
the implementation coprdinator or "manager" (Safer, et 
al 1979; Walker, I9W). The appointed individual has 
responsibility for coordinating and monitoring lEP 
services, assisting in implementing the lEP, providing 
technical assistance to the imp lementer s, and acting as 
a liaisorf between the child study (or assessment) team 
and the s-ervice providers (Walker, 1978). In 
California Master >lan schools, the resource specialist 
at least parl^^ially fulfills this role. Both parents 
and regula^r teachers in Master Plan schools reported 
that the resource specialist played a crucial role in 
the coordination of special education services (Craig, 
et al .. 1980).' In contrast, Pugach (1980) found little 
coordination between instructional programs in regular 
and special edupation settings in a study of Illinois 
schools which did not have a coordinator role like the 
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resource specialist', 

lEP implementation may be affected by ongoing 
inservice training of service prov^iders. Participation 
in ' inser.vice training programs related to lEPs appeared 
to promote subsequent utilization of lEPs (Danielson, 
iL:.* 1979). However, Safer, et a]^, ( 1979) have 
argued that some ski lis are better learned through 
practical experience as provided by participation in 
the lEP development process. 

The availability of the services listed in the lEP 
obviously affects the ability to provide those 
services. Local educational agencies have a legal 
obligation to include all educational services deemed 
* necessary to meet the learner's needs, regardless of 
availability. If unavailable services are included in 
the lEP, schools would have a difficult time 
implementing the lEP as written. Availability of 
aducjirfbnal service^s may depend on funds and community 
resources. These attributes relate to the size of the 
community, historical investment in educational 
services, and community values regarding education 
(Safer, et aj[^j 1979). These propositions are 
supported by tha finding that parents needed to provide 
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more additional educational services in California's 
non-Master-Plan schools than in Master Plan areas 
(Stearns, et a/k , 1979)* Further, school districts in 
rural areas reported providing fewer educational 
services than districts in urban and suburban areas 
(Oanielson, et, al . , 1979), In a study of nineteen 
states, Helge (1981) found a number of problems 1n the 
implementation of comprehensive special education 
programming in rural areas. Thus, geographic locale 
may be another environmental characteristic which 
affects lEP implementation. 

Similarly, the amount and type of resources 
immediately, iivailable to the classroom teacher may be a 
significant factor affecting implementation* Resource 
supports such as assessment systems, curriculum guides, 
sequences of instructional objectives, instructional 
materials, standardized forms, classroom aides, and 
consultation personnel have been identified as critical 
to the provision of individualized education (Safer, 
et aK , 1979). Assessment systems allowed teachers to 
conduct more comprehensive assessment of student 
functioning with greater ease and speed. Sequences of 
objectives in basic skill areas such as reading, math. 
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and spelling were citsid as extremely useful in 
translating goals Into instructional activities. 
Curriculum guides and diverse types of instructional 
materials also facilitated individualized instruction. 
Standardized forms for Instructional planning and 
record keeping promoted the development of tasks which 
corresponded to lEP ob jec t i v es . * Consu 1 ta t i o n with 
educational specialists provided teachers with 
assistance in interpretation and implementation of 
lEPs. Zinck (1980) found that regular educetion 



teachers were higKly satisfi-ed with thfe support 



aides allowed the regular teacher more time to develop 
and implement in^div idual ized instructional activities 
for their handicapped students (S^fer, et al . > 1.979). 



instruction was identified as a critical factor in 
implementation according to several studies (Safer, et^ 
aJN, 1979; Stearns, et aJK, 1979; Craig, et aj^, 1980; 
Blaschke, 1979). The findings indicated that the more 
planning time available to teachers, the more likely 
lEP objectives were translated into individualized 
instructional activities. Planning and instruction 




provided by special educators. The 



presence of teacher. 



Time for instructional planning and 
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time related to such classroom characteristics as class 
'size and the number of students needing individual 
attention. Increased .instructional time allowed 
teachers to provide individual instruction often needed 
by handicapped learn^ers (Safer, et a1 . , 1979). 

There is some evidence which suggests that lEP 
implementation is affected by local documentation and 
monitoring procedures (Craig, et^ aT^, 1980; Stearns, 
et a1 1979). Teachers reported greater use of lEPs 
in aneas where documentation and monitoring of 
e'ducational services were required. The requirement 
for annual evaluation of lEPs included in P.L. 94-142 
could have a similar effect on implementation 
practices. However, the absence of formal procedures 
for documentation and accountability for regular 
classroom teachers might limit the effectiveness of 
this contingency. 

In summary, a variety of characteristics of the 
educational environment were found to be related to 
implementing lEPs including program type, coordination 
between regular and special education, inservice 
training and consultation opportunities, availability 
of special education and related services, geographic 
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variables and planning and instructional time. 

Child Characteristics . Another set of variables 
which have been found to affect implementation 
practices include the characteristics of the 
handicapped learner for whom the lEP is developed. 
Primary among these is the type of disability. 
Implementation patterns would be expected to vary 
dependi^ng on the severity of the child^s disability, 
given the relationship between placement and 
handicapping condition (Dickson and Costa, 1981). 
Indeed, Stearns, et al^, (1979) found that regular 
teachers with less severely handicapped students, i,e,, 
those in less restrictive resource programs, were 
significantly more likely to refer to the lEP than 
teachers with more severely impaired students in 
special classes. However, the relationship between 
d'isability and placement makes it difficult to separate 
the individual effects of each in the implementation 
process. 

The grade level of the child may affect use of the 
lEP. Jordan (r978) has identified significant 
differences in special education delivery patterns 
between elementary and secondary levels. Typically, 
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fewer handicapped students are served in the upper 
grade levels. This might suggest higher rates of 
implementation given reduced time demands on teachers. 
However, Craig, et_ a1 . . (1980) found lower rates of 
lEP use by teachers in secondary education. Clearly, 
the student's grade level affects the implementation 
process but the type and bases of the effects are 
unclear. 

In summary, the severity of the handicap (in 
interaction with placement) and the grade level of the 
learner have been found to affect the regular class 
teachers' implementation of lEPs. Other- 
characteristics of handicapped children such as age, 
race, and sex may, be significant variables in lEP 
implementation. However, their effects on regular 
class teachers' implementation of the lEP have not been 
systematically addressed in the literature. 

Summary. This review of the literature has 
examined the regular class teacher's role in the lEP 
process, with particular emphasis on the lactors which 
may affect implementation activities. 

In general, regular class teachers have had 
limited involvement and influence in the lEP 
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development and in formal implementation of lEPs. They 
require particular competencies and skills to educate 
students with special needs in the regular classroom 
and regular class teachers have major implicit if not 
explicit responsibilities for implementing lEPs. 
Furthermore, a variety of factors including 
characteristics of the lEP, the regular teacher, the 
implementation environment and the handicapped student 
are important in examining the regular teacher's 
implementation of the lEP. While some conditions 
appear to promote implementation of lEPs, (e.g., 
involvement in the planning process, inservice 
training, communication networks, and linkage 
personnel) other factors may inhibit implementation 
activities (-e.g., exclusion of the regular teachers 
from lEP planning, limited educational resources, 
fragmentation of implementation responsibilities and 
limited teacher planning time)s 
Research Issues 

The review of the literature formed the basis for 
the present study and guided the development of the 
research questions. As shown in Table 1.1, the major 
findings from the review of the literature indicated 
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nhat several characteristics and variables are 
correlated with the regular class teacher's role in 
imp lemen ting individualized educational programs. 

r 

Moreover several researchers have reported similar 
results indicating that these variab-les should be 
addressed when conducting research in this field. 
These variables are summarized according to child 
characteristics, environmental characteristics, 
do.ument characteristics, service provider (i.e., the 
regular class teacher) characteristics, and the degree 
of involvement of the regular teacher in the lEP 
process^ 

Specifically, child characteristics which appear 
to influence the regular teacher's iinplemen tat ion of 
lEPs include grade level and severity of handicap as it 
relates to the type of program in which the student is 
placed. Important environmental characteristics include 
geography or population (rural versus urban), 
availability of services, amount and type of resource 
support, time for instructional planning, and 
coord i,n at ion of services. Significant document 
•characteristics include the types of goals and 
objectives listed in the lEP as well as specification 
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of the extent to which the student participates in the 
regular program. The crucial characteristics of the 
regular class teacher include the level of skill in 
applying diagnostic/prescriptive teaching activities as 
well ^as previous training and experience in 
diagnostic/prescriptive teaching. The attitude of the 
teacher and the teacher's communication with special 
educators are also important variables. Finally, the 
literature i/tdicates several variables related to the 
regular class teacher's role in the formal process of 
developing, implementing, and monitoring the IE?, such 
as attending planning and review meetings, owning a 
copy of the ItP, using the lEP, and monitoring the 
lEP. 

The results of the literature review provideM the 
theoretical and empirical framework for generating six 
major variables which were used to assess potential 
relationships: type of^program, grade level, 
population, special education skills, traijiing, and 
experience. The identification of any existing 
relationships should form the basis for delineating 
recommendations for enhancing the r,egular teacher's 
implementation of lEPs. 
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SUHMARy OF HAJOR FIHOINGS FROH LITERATURE 



Major Findings 

Role of Regular Teacher: ^ 
Planning 
Impleuuintatlon 
Use of lEP 

Docui'ient Characteristics: 

Extent of participation In regular program 

Type of goals and objectives 

Correlation with having a personal copy of the lEP 
Implementer Characteristics: 

Correlation of diagnostic/prescriptive teaching skills 

Correlations with training In diagnostic/prescriptive teaching 

Correlation with experience In diagnostic/prescriptive teaching 
Correlation with conumnlcatlon between special education and 

general education teachers 
Correlation with .favorable attitudes 

Env1ronii)enta1 ctiaracterl sties: 
Correlation with population (rural v. urban) 
Availability of services 
Atitount and type of resource support 
Tliiic for Instructional planning 
Coordination of services 

Child Characteristics: 
Correlation with type(s) of program/severity of handicap 
Correlation with grade level 



TABLE 1.1 

W RE REGULAR CLASS TEACHER'S hOLE IN IHPLEKENTING lEPs 
Researchers 



Marver and David (1978); Alper (1978); Fenton et*al. (1979) 

Goldstein et al, (1980); Pugach (1980); Zinck (1980) Gilliam & Coleman (1981) 

Safer (1975); Alper (1978); Zincic (1900); Craig (igOO); Pugach (ig80) 

Harver and David (ig78) 

Diclcson and Costa (1981); Stearns (1980); Wallcer (1978) 
Pugach (1980) 



Safer (1979); Redden and Blackhurst (1977); Blankenship and Lilly (1977) 
Safer (1979); Zincic (1980); Danielson (1979); Hasazi (1977) Miller and 
Sabatino (1978); Knight et al. (1981) 

Safer (1979); Miller and Sabatino (1970); Knight et al. (1981) 
Safer (ig/g); Blasclike 0979) 

Sewiiftl and Morgan (1978); Olaschke (1979); Sewnel (1980) 



Danielson (1979); Safer (1979); Melge (1981) 
Safer (l979i 



Safer (1979 
Safer (1979 
Craig (1980 



; Stearns (1980); Craig (1980); Olaschke (1979) 
; Walker (1978); Safer (1979); Pugach (igaO) 



Dickson and Costa (1981); Danielson (1979); 
Jordan (1970); Craig (1980) 
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CHAPTER II 
METHOD 

Description of the Setting 

• The Santa Barbara Sp6cia1 Education Services 
Region has been a Masterr Plan district since 1975 . It 
is comprised of 95 school sites in 24 districts of. 
Santa Barbara County.- Special education services have 
been extens ively rev iewed at the local and state level. 
An analysis of the 1979-80 compliance review of lEP 
records was conducted by the special education service 
region as part of the regularly scheduled triannual 
review (WindmiHer, 1980 ). An analysis of the 1981 
program review was conducted by the California 
Department of Education, Office of Special Education as 
part of the regularly scheduled state review of 
programs (Miller, 1981). 

Windminer (1980) reported the 1979-80 Triennial 
Review of the Comprehensive Plan for Special Education 
Office of the Santa Barbara County Schools. From 
November 1979 to May 1980, 56 programs and 256 records 
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were reviewed. This represented about one-third of the 
special education classes in the county. Of these 56 
programs, 11 elementary resource specialist programs 
and 24 elementary special Class programs were reviewed 
covering the following districts: Carpinteria, Goleta, 
Lompoc, Orcutt, Santa Barbara Elementary, Santa Maria 
Elementary, County Operated (north), and County 
Operated (south). Program compliance with legal 
time lines and procedures generated cons is tent data 
because every program and lEP record was reviewed by 
he same individual using the same instrument. Data 
fere summarised according to compliance in 4 areas; 
referral, assessment, lEP planning, and review. Within 
these areas, thare were specific items related to 
monitoring the participation of the regular classroom 
teacher. During 1979-1980, lEP planning and review 
meetings for students in resource programs were 
attended by 79% of the regular class teachers, whereas 
lEP planning and review meetings for students in 
special classes were attended by only 15% of the 
regular teachers. Participation in regular programs 
was noted for 100% of students in resource classes and 
49X- 6f students in special classes. 
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Miller (1981) reported the results of the Program 
Audit of the Santa Barbara County Special Education 
Service Region (SESR) conducted during March 2-6, 
1981. Thirty-two school sites in 12 of the 24 school 
districts were surveyed. The participation of regular 
class teachers was selected for particular 
commendations. 

In summary, these reviews indicate that regular 
education involvement in special education programs has 
been monitored and commended. 
Subjects 

A sample of lEPs for students at the elementary 
level were randomly selected from the 95 school sites 
(in 24 districts) of Santa Barbara County. This enabled 
an appropriate sample from rural and urban schools, 
where Casmalia district is the smallest (n=35) and 
Santa Barbara High School the largest (n = 10 , 535 ); of 
the 24 districts, 19 are K-6 or K-8. The total 
enrollment pf all districts is 49,143. Of this number 
5,347 (10.9% of the K-12 enrollment) are enrolled in 
some type of special education program and, presumably, 
have lEPs written for their program. The total number 
of certificated staff of a.n districts is 3 ,070 with 



355 in tne av^aa of special education* The 1980-81 
enrol Imsnt In the elementary special education program 
was 3,239 with 1,935 stjidents receiving services from 
resource specialifst and special class, programs and 
1,354 students receiving desTignated instructional 
services. 

Sample Sel ection 

The sample was selected according to the 
procedures developed by the Santa Barbara County 
Special Education Service Region as part of its 
triennial reviev^ programs* Each of 200 p'^ograms 
(district, 'bui Iding site, and type of program) was 
written on a 3 x 5 index card. The cards were shuffled 
and on? third were selected at random for review during 
19/9-80,. A similar selection system was used with the 
remaining programs to^ select the programs for review 
during 1980-31. A total of 49 el-^mentary programs wera 
reviewed across all districts for. 1980-81-, including 20 
resource programs, sevsn programs fo^ the severely 
handicapped, six fcr communicatively handicapped, two 
for physically h^indicappea and 24 for learning 
handicapped. The ISP research staff randomly selected 
20 sites to review lEP records. * 
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Once the program was selected, the reviewer 
obtained a class list from the teacher of the program. 
The reviewer selected five numbers from a list o^ 
random numbers and selected the corresponding name on 
the class list. To obtain the cumulative folder for 
that student, the reviewer followed confidentiality 
procedures in effect at each school. 

For the purposes of this study a research staff 
member accompanied the program specialists who 
conducted the review of a random sample of 20 of the 49 
elementary programs under review for 1980-81, yielding 
a random sample of 100 lEPs distributed as shown in 
Table 2.1. This represents approximately 40% of all 
elementary lEPs reviewed during 1980-81 (N=245) and 10% 
of all possible elementary lEPs (N=l,096) which 
comprise the pool of programs being reviewed. 

For each lEP reviewed, regular classroom teachers 
were identified (N=59) and asked to complete a survey 
designed for purposes of this study. The distribution 
of teach'ers surveyed is shown in Table 2.2. 
Data Collection Process 

The sample selection process was consistent with 
the study design described in Figure 1 which depicts 
the four phases of the data collection process. The 
data collection system included the identification of 
regular class teachers who had students with lEPs 
assigned to their classes. 
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TABLE 2.1 



Distribution of lEPs Reviewed for This Study 



North County (n=30) 

Orcutt 
Lompoc 
Guadalupe 
Santa Maria 

South County '(n^yo) 

Santa Barbara 
Goleta 
Carpinteria 
Monteci to 
Brandon 



Resource 

Specialist Class 



K-3 



4 
0 
3 

3 



I 

2 
3 
0 



TOTALS 



(n=100) 



23 



4-6 

1 

0 
2 

2- 



9 
3 
3 

2 

0 

22 



Special 
Class 



K-3 

3 
2 
0 
2 



14 
0 

0 
0 
5 

26 



4-6 

2 
3 
0 
3 



11 
5 
5 
0 
0 

29 



TABLE- 2.2 

Distribution of Elementary Teachers Surveyed 

Resource Specialist Special Class 



North County {n«24) 

Orcutt 
Lompoc 

Santa Maria Ele 
Guadal upe 

South County (n=35) 

S. B. Elem. 
Goleta 
Carpinteria 
Montec ito 
Goleta 



TOTAL 



(n=59) 



K-3 

4 
0 
3 
3 



3 
3 
2 

2 



20 



4-6 

1 
0 

2 
2 



4 

2 

3 



14 



K-3 

3 
1 
2 
0 



5 
0 
0 
0 



11 



4-6 

1 
0 
2 
0 



4 
3 
4 
0 



14 



* Two teachers had students from both resource and special class programs. 
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This required a review of the lEP records which was 
coordinated with the regularly scheduled triennial 
review of programs conducted by the Santa Barbara 
Special Education Services Region. A random sample of 
K-6 lEPs was analyzed for content and extent to which 
regular classroom participation placement was 
recommended. Subsequently identified regular classroom 
teachers who were assigned students with^IEPs were 
asked to complete a survey designed to elicit their 
awareness, attitudes, and actual involvement in 
implementing lEPs. A further subsample of the 
respondents was directly interviewed. Interviewees were 
asked to review their responses to the survey as well 
as to respond to a specially designed interview 
protocol. This surfaced further information regarding 
lEP implementation. It also provided a reliability 
check of respondents' written responses. Reliability 
was further assessed by directly matching respondents' 
indications of awareness and access to the lEP to the 
corresponding items in the lEP records review. 
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FIGURE I 



DATA COLLECTION PROCESS IN ANALYZING INVOLVEMENT OF REGULAR 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN IMPLEMENTING lEPs* 



PHASE 
I • 

II 



III 



IV 



SUBJECTS 

POOL OF K-6 FOR SANTA 
BARBARA COUNTY 
COMPLIANCE REVIEW 
(n=245) 

ANALYSIS OF RANDOM 
SAMPLE OF lEPs 
(n=100) 



SURVEY OF REGULAR 
CLASS TEACHERS 
ASSIGNED TO SAMPLED 
lEP STUDENTS 
(n=59) 



RANDOM SAMPLE OF 
SURVEY RESPONDENTS 
FOR DIRECT INTER* 
VIEWS/OBSERVATIONS 
(n=16) 



DATA SETS 

1. CONTENT ANALYSIS 



2. IDENTIFICATION OF 
SERVICE PROVIDERS 
INC. REGULAR 
CLASS TEACHERS 

3. AWARENESS OF 
CONTENT OF lEP 

4. ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
CONTENT OF lEP 

5. EXTENT OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MODIFICATIONS 

6. EXTENT OF USE/ 
PARTICIPATION IN 
SUPPORT SERVICES 

7. DIRECT OBSERVA- 
TION/VERIFICA- 
TION OF ITEMS 3-6 

8. ADDITIONAL INFOR- 
MATION REGARDING 
VARIABLES IMPACT 
ING lEP 

IMPLEMENTATION 



*The data collection process for this lEP Research Project was 
coordinated with the regularly scheduled Triennial Compliance 
Review conducted by the Santa Barbara Special Education Services 
Reg ion. 
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Sources of Data and Instrumentation 

There were multiple sources of data for analyzing 
the regular class teacher implementation of lEPs. The 
review of the literature and analyses of federal and 
state legislation comprised one source. \his 
information provided the basis for developying the 
instrumentation for the lEP records review, t\\i teacher 
survey, and the interview p'rotocol. 

lEP Records. One data source was provided by the 
lEP records review. This provided data on the content 
of the lEPs as well as documentation of regular class 
teacher involvement in referral, planning, review and 
modification of the regular program. In addition, 
demographic data was also collected regarding type of 
program as well as availability of programs and 
services in the building. The instrumentation for 
Phase II (lEP Records Review) was based on a 24-item 
protocol designed by Windmiller (1980) to assess the 
degree of compliance in meeting referral, assessment, 
implementation and review aspects of the California 
Master Plan an^ P.L. 94-142. for 1981, a 15-item 
protocol was utilized. For purposes of this study, 
items were added to six key items already included in 
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order to more clearly delineate the role of the regular 
class teacher. Figure 2 shows the 15 items noted for 
each of the 100 K-6 lEPs reviewed for this study. (See 
Appendix 1 for a copy of the Compliance Review 
Protocol . ) 

The validity of the lEP Records Review Protocol 
was addressed by two methods. An expert review of the 
protocol was conducted by the assistant director of the 
SKSR, a program specialist and two professors of 
special education. This provided construct and content 
validity. A pilot test of the protocol was conducted 
with two program specialists reviewing a sample of lEPs 
not included in the study. The final protocol is shown 
in Figure 2. 



FIGURE 2 
PROTOCOL FOR lEP RECORDS REVIEW 

1. Sex Male L 

Female _ 

2. Spanish surname Yes_ 

3. Regular Teacher Assigned Yes__ 

4. Source of referral 

Regular Teacher Yes 
Other (Specify) Yes 

5. Attendance of regular class 

teacher at lEP Meeting Yes 

6. Status of lEP implementation 

7. Extent to which student 
participation regular program 

Academic Subjects 
Nonacademic Subjects 

8. Participation of regular class 

teacher at lEP Review Mtg. Yes_ 

9. Modification of regular education 
program designed to enable a 
handicapped student to participate 

In the regular classroom Yes„ 

10. Specification of such modifica- 
tions in lEP Yes_ 

11. Provision of Physical Education 

Regular PE with nonhandlcapped 

students Yes_ 

Adaptive PE Yes_ 

PE in separate class Yes_ 

12. Level of placement last year/this year 

From less restrictive to more restrictive 
Same 

From more restrictive to less restrictive 

13. What actions were recommended as a result 
of the review? 

14. Who has copies of lEP? 

15. Who coordinates the services listed in 
the lEP? 
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T he Teacher Sur vey. Anoth^T source of data was a 
written survey ^of regular class teachers. The suf.vey 
was designed to: surface Information on what r.egular 
class teachers believed their role ought to be 
(perceived role) contrasted with how they were actually 
furfctlonlng (enacted role) on special education 
diagnostic/prescriptive teaching functions; Identify 
possible sources of variation, such as grade level 
(primary vs. Intermediate) and organizational 
variables, such as type and availability of special 
services; and generate demographic data about personal 
and prof essiona^l characteristics, such as years of 
experience, special education training, and 
certifications. The* instrumentation for Phase III 
(Teacher Survey) was derived from the conceptual model 
shown in Figure 3. This was based on a comprehensive 
review of the literature on the implementation of lEPs, 
as well as an analysis of federal and state legislation 
and regulations and the Santa Barbara SESR procedural 
handbook (Schram and Windmiller, 1980). Items were 
generated foi* each area and Likert scales were 
constructed to enable respondents to indicate 
differential ratings. 

The validity of the survey was addressed in three 



AWAR£?1CSS LEVEL 



1. 



2. 



Are there students with lEP's 
enrolled in your classroom 
(Part I, 8, 9.2, 11)* 
If yes, do you have access 
to the iEP? (Part I, 12.1-5) 
If yes, have you read it? 
(Part I, 12.4) 
If no, why notr 



Figure 3 

CONCEPTUAL SCHEHA FOR DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER SURVEY 

DIRECT 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL 



ATTITUDES 'LEVEL 



4. If yes, do you agree 
with the lEP? (Part I, 
13, 141 12:1)) 
If no, why rot? 



5. If yes, to what extent have 
you designed specific instruc- 
Urnial objectives for a student 
with an lEP? (Part 11, 3) 

It no, why not? 

6. To -^vhat oxtent have you changed 
your instructional procedure? 
for a student with an lEP? 
(Part 11, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, 17, 

I ^ 

7. To what extent have you imple- 
(Rented a specialized testing or 
evaluation procedure for a 
student with an lEP? (Part II, 
9, 12) 



SUPPORT 
SERVICES LEVEL 



10. 



11 



12 



13 



If yes, to what extent have 
you met with the parents of 
a student with lEP to discuss; 
instructional programs or 
progress? (Part II, 10) 
If not, why not? 
Tc what extent have you met * 
with special educators to 
discuss the program or 
progress of students with lEP? 
(Part I, 15, 16; Part II, 4 
5, 11) 

To what extent have you 
participated in the planning 
process for a student with an 
lEP? (Part I, 15, 16; Part II 
6, 10, 11, 16) 
To what extent have you 
participated in a due process 
hearing for a student with 
an lEP? (Parfll, 19) 
To what extent have you 
trained or supervised peer 
tutors or p*raprofessionals 
in their implementation of a 
program for a student with, a 
lEP? (Parti, 10; Part 11, 20) 
To what extent have you 
participated in inservice 
training related to special 
education? (Part 11. 4, 6, 8) 



* Related Survey Itcins 
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ways. A draft o,f the survey was distributed for a 
pilot review by regular classroom teachers who 
completed tha survey and noted the amount of time 
required and any ambiguities due to terminology, 
wording, or format. A personal interview was then 
scheduled to di.scuss reactions and to verify the 
relationship of survey items to their actual 
experiences in implementing lEPs. Teacher responses 
provided information about the content validity of the 
instrument. In addition, an expert review was 
conducted by two professors of special education, a 
program specialist and the assistant director of the 
SESR. They reviewed the survey instrument for content 
and construct validity. After careful examination, 
each person provided reactions and suggestions for 
revisions to the principal investigator. Revisions of 
the draft were made on the basis of the information 
collected from both the pilot review and expert review. 
See Appendix 1 for the final draft of the teacher 
survey. Finally, a third form of content validity was 
provided by analyzing the congruence of responses 
during the follow-up interviews with selected survey 
respondents . 
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Interview Protocol . The final source of data was 
provided by the interview shown in Figure 4» The 
protocol was developed to obtain teachers* descriptions 
of programs implemented for special education students 
as well as to clarify their written responses to the 
survey. The questions elicited teachers' reactions 
related to actual work e>ffort, satisfaction, 
ef f et.t iveness, efficiency, problems and barriers, and 
recommendations for change. Interview responses were 
matched to written responses to determine reliability 
(consistency) of measurements of teacher behaviors 
related to implementing lEPs. 



FIGURE 4 
INTERVIEW PROTOCOL 



!• What are your major activities as they 
relate to implementing lEPs? 

2* How much freedom do you have in deciding 
what aspects/services you will provide for 
special education students? 

3. Who/what factors determine what you do in 
implementing lEPs? 

4. In what areas of your work with special 
education students do you see yourself as 
most effective? least effective? 

5. If you feel you are less effective than 
you'd like to be, what are some of the 
problems or barriers you must deaT with? 

6. What are some of the problems you 
encounter in your work with special education 
students? ^ 

7. What do you do that is different from 
what others do? 

8. How satisfied are you with your work? 
What are the most satisfying aspects? What 
are least satisfying? 

9. What suggestions do you have for training 
regular education teachers who work with 
special education students? 

10. What changes would you like to see in 
your work as a regular class teacher in 
implementing lEPs for special education 
students and how would such changes make a 
difference? 
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Research Questions 

As indicated in the review of the literature, five 
major research issues were found to be assoc i ated •w i th 
variables that appear to influence the regular 
teacher's implementation of lEPs. These issues 
included child characteristic, environmental 
characteristics, aocument characteristics, service 
provider characteristics, and formal role specification 
of the regular class teacher. The research suggested 
that specific variables were related to e^ch of these 
characteristics: These variables were operationally , 
defined in the data collection process to provide a 
source of data for analysis. Table 2.3 outlines each 
research issue, the relevant variables, data source, . 
and research questions which were to be addressed using 
descriptive and correlational approaches. 
Analysis of Data 

Frequency distributions were generated to show 
percentages of ' respondents for eachjtem of the teacher 
survey and student lEP records review. Responses to 
j lEP records review items and teacher survey items were 
summarized and chi square tests of association were 

conducted. / 
Although the chi square analysis does not imply 
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TABLE 2.3 



RESEARCH ISSUE 

Role Specification 

of Regular Class Teacher 



RELEVANT VARIABLES 
Copies of the lEP 



DATA SOURCE 

lEP Student Review 
Teacher Survey 



Modifications of the 
regular class 



lEP Student Review 
Teacher Survey 
Teacher Interview 



Involvement In I£P planning lEP Student Review 

Teacher Survey 
Teacher Interview 



Use of the lEP 



Teacher Survey 



Refer to the lEP 



Teacher Survey 



Knowledge that lEP students Teacher Survey 
are in regular class Teacher Interview 



Attitude toward lEP document Teacher Survey 

Teacher Interview 



0 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



DESCRIPTIVE 



CORQELATIONAL 



What is the distribution of 
respondent's? 



What are the types of 
rwdifications? 

Are modifications noted in' 
the fEP? 

What is the frequency of 
teachers Involved in lEP 
planning and review meetings? 



What is the distribution of 
respondents for a range of 
levels of use? 

What is the distribution of 
respondents for a variety 
of purposes? 



What is the distribution of 
respondents who know that 
students with lEPs are en- 
rolled in their classes? 

What is the distribution of 
respondents who view the lEP 
as helpful? 



Uhat is the distribution of 
respondents who were satisfied 
with the progress of their 
students with lEPs? 



Are differences in the 
distribution correlated with 
population, grade level, progran 
special education skilK 
training or experience? 

Are differences in the dis- 
tribution correlated with 
population, grade level* pro- 
gram, special education,* skill, 
training or experience? 

Are differences in the dis- 
tribution correlated with 
population, grade level, pro- 
gram special education skill, 
training or experience? 

Are differences correlated with 
population, grade level, pro- 
gram, special education skill, 
training or experience? 

Are differences 'in distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade l^veK program, special 
education skill, training or 
experience? 

Are differences in distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level, prograoi, special 
education skills, training 
or experience? 

Are differences in distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level, program, Apecial 
education, skills, tj^ing or 
experience? 

Are differences in distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level, program, special 
education skill, training or 
experience? 
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RESEARCH ISSUE 



RELEVANT VARIABLES 



TABLE 2.dcont. 



DATA SOURCE 



Role Specification of 
Regular Class Teacher 
(cont.) 



Pliceoient changes and review lEP Student Review 
actions 



Oocument characteristics Extent of participation fn lEP Student Review 

regular programs Teacher Survey 



Types of goah and objectives lEP Student Review 



Inyloinenter characteristics Diagnostic/prescriptive 

teaching skills 

Diagnostlc/prescrlpti ve 
training 

Diagnostic/prescriptive 
teaching activities 



Teacher Survey 
Teacher Survey 
Teacher Survey 



Communication between special Teacher Survey 
and regular educators 



Satisfaction with level and Teacher Survey 
type of s^upport 



RESEARCH QUESTIOHS 
DESCRIPTIVE CORRELATIONAL 



What Is the distribution of Are differences In distribution 
students who move from more to correlated with population, 
less, less to more, restrictive grade level, program, special 
environments or who reinain In education skill » training or 
the same placement? experience? 



What percent of the lEPs 
listed participation In 
regular programs and for what 
academic and non-academic sub' 
Jects Including physical edu- 
cational provisions? 

What Is the distribution of 
students* goals and 
objectives? 



What is the distribution of 
respondents for skills related 
to CTPL competencies? 

What is the distribution of 
respondents for training 
In CTPL competencies? 

What Is the distribution of 
respondents for actual/Ideal 
activities related to CTPL 
competencies? 

What Is the distribution of 
respondents for Interactions 
V^lth a variety of personnel? 

What 1$ the distribution of 
respondents for satisfaction 
with each person? 



Are differences in distribution 
correlated with population, 
{irade level, ornqram.^and for 
students whose teachers res- 
ponded, special education 
sklUi training or experience? 

Are differences In distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level • programs, specUl 
education skills, training or 
experience? 

Are differences In distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level , program? 

Are differences in distribution 
correlated with population, 
3rada level t program? 

Are differences correlated with 
teachers who'partlclpate In 
lEP planning « review li^eetlngs? 



Are differences In distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level, program, special 
education skills, training or 
experience? 
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TABLE 2.3 cont. 

RESEARCH ISSUE RELEVANT VARIABLES DATA SOURCE 

Implementer characteristics Knowledge of special education Teacher Survey 
^ (cont.) services aviilable in building 



Knowledge of special education Teacher Survey 
laws 



Participation in special educa- Teacher Survey 
tion inservice events 



Satisfaction with usefulness Teacher Survey 
of inservice 



Envlron.«nUl Charac- Rur.l v. Urban l".L^ll'*5!!j«2r"^ 

ten sties Teacher Survey 

Nature and anioijjit of support Teacher Survey 
Availability of services Teacher Survey 

Coordination of services lEP Student Review 

Teacher Survey 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 
DESCRIPTIVE CORRELATIONAL 



What is the distribution of 
respondents for accuracy of 
knowledge? 



What is the distribution of 
respondents who Icnow P.L. 
94- 142, California Master 
Plan, and 5047 



Uhat is the distribution of 
' respondents who have parti - 
cipiated in special education 
inservice events? 

What is the distribution of 
respondents on a 5 point 
satisfaction with useful- 
ness scale 



What is the distribution of 
respondents according to 
North County (rural) v. 
South County (urban) for each 
item on the Student lEP Review 
Forw and Teacher Survey? 
What is tt)e distributiua of 
respondents for each person 
and type of support? . 

What is the distribution of 
respondents re accuracy of 
reporting available services? 

What is the distribution 
of responses? 

What is frequency of inter- 
action with variety of 
special personnel? 



Are differences in distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level, program, special 
education skill, training or 
experience? 

Are differences in distribution 
correlated with population; 
grade level, program, special 
education skill, training or 
experience? 

Are differences in distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level, program, special 
education skill, training or 
experience? 

Are differences in distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level, program, special 
education skill, training or 
experience? 

Aro differences in distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level, program? 



Are differences in distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level, program? 

/Jre differences in distribution 

correlated with population, 

grade level, program? 

Are differences in distribution 

correlated with population, 

grade level, program? 

Are differences in distribution 

correlated with population, 

grade level, program? 
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TABLE 2.3 cont. 



RESEARCH ISSUE 



Environmental Character- 
fstics (cont.) 



Child Characteristics 



RELEVANT VARIABLES DATA SOURCE 

Tir.e for Instructional planning teacher Survey 



Type and severity of handicap/ lEP Student Review 
placement 



Grade Level: Primary (K-3) 
and Interwcdiate (4-6) 

Sex • 



lEP Student Review 



lEP Student Review 



Ethnic origin 



lEP Student Review 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 
DESCRIPTIVE CORREL AT I ONAL 



What Is the distribution of res-' 
ponses to activities related to 
planning? 

What Is the distribution of stu- 
dents enrolled in less restric- 
tive V. wore restrictive pro- 
grains? 

What Is the distribution of s'tu-. 
dents enrolled at each graJe 
level? 

What is the distribution of 
male/feniale students 



What Is the distribution of 
students with Spanish surneune? 



Is there a relationship with 
selected variables? 



Are differences in distribution 
correlated with population* 
grade level , program? 

Are differences In distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level , program? 

Are differences In distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level , program? 

Are differences In distribution 
correlated with population, 
grade level , program? 
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any direction or cause-effect relationship, it can 
indicate whether or not the variables are statistically 
independent* The following assumptions of the chi 
square test appear to have been met in this study: The 
observations (respondents' ratings on Likert scales and 
nominations for survey items) were independent; the, 
status variables (grade level, geography, population, 
program type, skill level, special education training, 
and experience) were logical and mutually exclusive; 
expected frequencies greater than five occ|rV"red in 
cells for which tests of significance were obtained; 
and the sum of expected frequencies equaled the sum of 
observed frequencies. 

In order to test the statistical independence of 
respondents* ratings and .iominji^ti-on s, responses were 
grouped into mutually exclusive categories for 
variables as shown in Table 2.4 herein. Variables were 
defined as follows: (1) program type; least restrictive 
(resource specialist) or more restrictive (special 
classes for communicatively handicapped, learning 
handicapped, or severely handicapped students); (2) 
geography/population; northern /I e ss populated regions 
and southern/more populated regions; (3) gr ade leve ls 
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primary (K-3) and intermediate (4-6); (4) ski ll leve l 
on 11 special education competencies required for 
California certification as an elementary teacher: low 
(sum less than or equal to 25); medium (sum between 26 
and 38); or high (sum greater than 39 and less than or 
equal to 55); (5) ye ars of experience related to 11 
special education competencies required for California 
certification as an elementary teacher; 5 or fewer and 
more than 5 competencies; (6) s pe ci a 1 _ed u cat i on 
training: low (those teachers who responded '*yes" to 
receiving training in 5 or fewer special education 
competencies required for California certification as 
an elementary teacher) and high (those who responded 
"yes" to receiving training for 6 or more 
competencies). Although sex of the teacher might be an 
important variable, it should be noted that only seven 
respondents in the sample were male. Thus, it was not 
appropriate to include sex as a variable in this study. 
These variables (summarized in Table 2.4) were 
identified as status variables which might affect the 
teacher's implementation of individualized education 
programs . 
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TABLE 2.4 

SUMMARY OF VARIAB, FOR WHICH CHI SQUARE ANALYSES 
WERE CONOUL. " ON SELECTED TEACHER 
SURVEY ITEMS AND STUuENT lEP RECORDS REVIEW ITEMS 



VARIABLE 



SCALE 



PROGRAM TYPE_^ 
GEOGRAPHY/POPULATION 
GRADE LEVEL 
SKILL LEVEL - 

EXPERIENCE 



TRAINING 



Less restrictive vs 
More restrictive 

Less popula^ted (northern) vs 
More populated (southern) areas 

• 

Primary (K-3) vs 
Intermediate (4-6) 

Low, med .um, high skill with - 
11 diagnostic /prescriptive 
competencies 

On-the-job experience with 
'5 or fewer diagnostic/ 
prescriptive competencies 
vs 6 or more competencies 

ain ing in 5 or fewer 
competencies vs 6 or more 



Responses to teacher survey items and student lEP 

i 

records review items were individually recorded and 
stored for analysis using the Statistical Analysis 
System (SAS) wbich generated the frequency 
distributions,, chi square d istributicns and tests of 
significance (Barr, Goodnight, Sail, Blair, and 
Chilko, 1979). 
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CHAPTER III 
RESULTS 

The results are presented in three sections: 
student HP records review findings, teacher survey 
findings, and interview findings* Each section 
describes the frequency distributions for each item and 
those variables for which chi square analyses yielded 
contingency relationships at the ♦OS (or less) 
criterion^ The findings are summarized in a fourth 
section, the summary vignette of a typical elementary 
teacher's role in implementing IEPs» 
Student lEP Records Review Findings 

The student lEP records review findings are 
reported in seven sections: sample description; regular 
class teacher involvement in the lEP process; extent of 
participation in regular programs; modifications of the 
regular program; placement changes, service provisions, 
and review actions; goals and objectives; and a summary 
of significant relationships. 

Sample Oesct"1ption ♦ The total number of student 
individualized edu cat iwirrograms (lEPs) which were 
reviewed (N^-lOO) comprised 4051 of all lEPs reviewed at 
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the elementary level (Na245) as part of the regularly 
scheduled triennial review process. Placement was 
equally distributed with 45< of the lEPs from resource 
specialist (less restrictive) placements and 55% from 
more restrictive placements in classes for the learning 
handicapped, communicatively handicapped and severely 
handicapped. The population variable was also evenly 
distributed with 30% of-the^IEPs from the less 
populated districts in North County and 70% from the 
more populated districts in South County. Grade levels 
were evenly represented, as well, with 49% of the lEPs 
from primary grades (K-3) and 51% from Intermediate 
grades (4-6). Sex distribution reflected almost twice 
as many boys enrolled in special programs as girls: 68% 
of the lEPs were for mal6 students and 32% for female. 
Students with Spanish surnames comprised 48% of the 
LEPs^ compared with 52% without Spanish surnames. 
Windmiller (1981) reported that 48% is high for this 
sample in comparison to the 25% enrollment rate of 
elementary students with Spanish surnames in Santa 
Barbara County "spec ia 1 eduction programs, and the 25% - 
30% of enrollment rate of student with Spanish surnames 
in regular schooj/ p rog rams . Howeve^, this variable 

^ I 
I 
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was not associated with grade level, geography, or 
jJrogram in which the student was enrolled. 

The majority (94?J) of lEPs were evaluated as being 
fully implemented. However, 6% were evaluated as having 
some component not implemented. The most frequently 
cite^ missing components were extent of .rticipation 
in regular classroom,, and speech and counseling 
serv ices . 

Regular Teacher Involvement in the lEP Process. 
As shown in Table 3.1, regular class teacher 
involvement in the lEP process ranged from low 
involvement in some aspects of the formal processes, 
e.g., having copies of the lEP and attendance at lEP 
meetings to high involvement in other aspects 
representing the informal process, e.g., modifying 
their regu^lar program and referring students for 
special education. 

A regular class teacher was assigned to of the 
students with lEPs. Modifications of the reguUr 
program were reported for 61% of lEPs reviewed. The 
regular teacher was a sourpe of referral for 45X of the 
students whose lEPs were reviewed* Regular teachers 
attended 34^J of the lEP planning meetings, and 19% 
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of the review meetings* The regular teacher hada copy 
of the lEP for only 17% of the students whose lEP 
records were reviewed. ^ 



TABLE 3.1 

REGULAR TEACHER INVOLVEMENT IN lEP PROCESS 

Percent (N=100) 

Student with lEP Assigned ^to a 

Regular Teacher* 74 

Regular Teacher Modified 

Regular Program ' 61 

Student with lEP Referred by * 

a Regular Teacher 45 

Regular Teacher Attended 

lEP Planning Meeting • 34 

Regul.ar Teacher Attended 

lEP Review Meeting 19 

Regular Teacher Had Copy of lEP 17 ^ 

(*Note: Some teachers had more than one student whose lEPs 
were reviewed) 

Chi square ancTlyses were conducted to determine 
associations between regular class teacher assignment 
and program^*^p€L» population (rural vs.. urban), grade 
level, extent ^of participation in regular classrooms, 
and number and types of modifications of the regular 
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program* Significant associations were found for type 
of modifications (p ♦01); type of program (p c^OOl); 
population (p<»05) and extent of participation in 
regular programs (p ^ •001)» Proportionately more 
regular teachers were assigned to special education 
students for whom process modifications of the regular 
program were designed; proportionately more regular 
teachers were assigned to special educa':ioa^ students^^ 
enrolled in resource specialists programs; 
proportionately more regular class teachers from more 
populated areas were assigned to special education 
students; proportionately fewer students participated 
in regular programs when regular class teachers were 
not assigned^ 

Only 8% of the lEPs had a regular class teacher 
who was assigned, identified as a source of 
referral, and attended the lEP planning and re^view' 
meetings^ Teachers who matched this high involvement 
profile were compared to teachers who did not. There 
was a significant association only with type of program 
(p < .05); proportionately more teachers who met the 
high i'nvolvement profile worked with students from 
resource specialist (less restrictive) programs. 



Extent of Participation in Regular Programs. A 1 1 





* 

lEPs reviewed specified the extent to which, the student 
participated in the regular program. Only 4< (n=100) 
of the studen^ did' not participate at all in regular 
nrograms; 45Jli participated in all regular activities 
except 30 or 60 minutes of each day for'special 
education instruction; an*d 51% participated for 
specified academic and nonacademic activities. Areas 
of academic participation included art (58/4), ^science 
and art (55X), social studies (51%), reading (50<), 
math (49<)j and langu.age (49<). Areas of non-academic 
participation included recess (81<), nutrition ov lunch 
(77<), physical education (63X), music (57<), and bus 
rides (9%). Table 3.2 shows the rank order from 
highest to lowest of regular education activities for 
which special education students were' inc luded . A 
trend toward greater participation in nonacademic 
rather than academic activitie.s is evident: 
part icipat ion* in recess was c^ited in SIX of the lEPs 
and ranked first while participation in language' and 
math ware cited in 49< of the IFPs and ranked ninth. 
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TABLE 3.2 

RANK ORDER (HIGHEST TO LOWEST) 

AREAS OF PARTICIPATION OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS IN 

REGULAR PROGRAM 



SUBJECT PERCENT OF I^'PS (n=100) 



1 Recess S-*- 

2 Nutrition (Lunch) 77 

3 Physical Education 63 

4 Art 58 

5 Music 57 

6 Science and Art 55 

7 Social Studies 51 
--8-'' Reading 50 
' 9 Math 49 

Language 49 



lEPs with various levels of participation were 
compared and analyzed for differences associated with 
program type, g eog r ap hy /p op u 1 a t i o n , grade level, 
special education training, skill le\^el, and on the job 
experience. A significant association was found for 
type of program (p < .001). Proportionately fewer 
students enrolled in special classes participated in 
regular class activities. 

Data from- the student lEP records review indicated 
that special education students were receiving physical 
education within a variety of contexts. The most 
frequiant provision for physical education was with 
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nonhandicapped students; 67% of the students with lEPs 
were receiving regular physical education with their 
nonhandicapped peers* Adaptive physical education was 
being provided for 17% of the special education 
students. Physical education /as being provided for 
20% of the students within a segreg6|te|^^spec iai class. 
Some students received regular physica'^l education and 
adaptive physical education or physfcal education as a 
segregated class and adaptive physical education. In 
addition, physical education was noted as a specified 
area for participation in regular programs for 63% of 
the lEPs reviewed. ^ 
Modifications of the Regular Program. A majority 
of lEP records (61%) indicated that regular class 
teachers were implementing a wide v arj^e t y of 
modifications of the regular program. However, only 
14% of these modifications were actually written into 
the lEP. Nineteen different types of modifications 
were identified. These were classified according to 
curriculum modifications (31X), process modifications 
(55<), or consequence modifications {9%) (see Appendix 
2 for tables which detail modifications). Curriculum 
modifications included adapting assignments, a^^signing 
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students to a lower grade, anjd implementation of a 
school wide curriculum. Process modifications included 
cross age tutoring, flashcard training, extra' time to 
c-omp1ete assignments, staying after school for help, 
• precision teaching, cooperative learning groups, 
appropriate grouping/leveling in a curriculum sequerjce, 
and special educator team teaching with the regular 
educator. Consequence modifications included daily 
progress reports, or positive reinforcement systems 
such as tokens or points. The number of modifications 
varied widely as well: 51< of the teachers implemented 
between one and two modifications, 10% implemented 
between three and five, and 29% impleinented none. , 

Chi square analyses 'indicated significant 
associations between type of modification and program 
•type (p < .001) and geography/population (p < .01). 
Hdre process modif ictaions were reported for students 
with lEPs in resource specialist programs and more 
process modification were reported in less Populated 
rural areas. A significant association was jalso found 
for program type and number of modification |p i .001). 
Fewer modifications of all types were reported for. 
special education students in special classes. Fewer 
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modifications of all types (process, consequence and 
curriculum) were reported for the urban areas with 
large populations'. Proportionately more lEPs for 
students i-n special classes had no modifications while 
proportionately more lEPs for students in less 
restrictive environments included three to five 
modifications, 

PlacemVqt Changes^ Service Provisions, and Actions 
at Review, s\udent placements for the previous year 
(1979) were compared to p lacemen ts* for the current year 
( 1980 ): (n»100) remained the samef; 2% were 

transferred to a less restrictive placement* while 38% 
moved to a more restrictive placement. These changes 
were analyzed for differences associated with program, 
g eog r ap hy /p op u 1 a t i 0 n , g r ade level, and special 
education skill level, training, and experience of the 
teacher. There was a significant association between 
teachers who had low training and a h igher proportion 
of students placed in more restrictive environments ( p< 
.01). A similar association was found for special 
education experience: proportionately more teachers 
with low experience in special education competencies 
were also teachers whose students had lEP placements in 
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restrictive environments. 

Possibly unavailable services were specified for 
20% of the lEPs, such as extended school year (14X), 
adaptive physical education (5«), group counseling 
{B%), and additional screenijig or testing (6«). The 
likelihood of listing such services was associated with 
more restrictive placements (p "( .001). 

Services were coordinated predominately by the 
special education teacher (89^) whereas 7% specified no 
coordinator and 4% specified a district coordinator or 
supervisor. The distribution of copies of the lEP 
included 100% of the special teachers, 100% of the 
student's parents, 24% of Designated Instruction 
Services (DIS) personnel, 1% foster parent, 11% of the 
Students received a copy, and 17% of the student's 
regular class teachers received a copy. 

The lEPs were analyzed for actions recommended as 
a result of a review: 23% had not had a review, 37% 
specified no changes, 16% added services, 5% deleted 
services, 1% terminated services, 9% were recommended 
for more restrictive placements, 5% for less 
restrictive placements, and 4% were transferred to 
junior high school special education programs. Review 
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actions were significantly correlated with program type 
(p 4: .01)1^ and gVade level (p -^.05)* Proportionately 
more students in resource specialist programs had not 
yet had a revie^^, whi 1 e "students in special classes 
were more likely to receive recommedat ions for 
additional services. Proportionately more students in 
special classes were transferred to junior high 
school . 

Goals and Objectives . Table 3.3 shows that the 
student lEPs reflected^ a wtde range of goals and 
objectives with a wide range of frequencies. Reading 
was the most frequently cited goal {77%), followed by 
math (55X), oral language (44«), speHi.ng (31«), 
comprehension (26<), and writing (26%). Less 
frequently cited goals and objectives included study 
habits (11%), self concept (10%), academic readiness 
(7%), self help (5%), cooperative behavior (4%). Motor 
coordination objectives were cited in 10% of the lEPs. 
Rarely .cJJed goj^ls ;hic1uded signing (2%), imitation 
and tactile stimulation (2%). 

All lEPs reviewed included at least one goal. 
Seventy-nine percent (79%) of all lEPs specified three 
Of more goals, with 26% naming four and five goals. 
This indicates a level of comprehensiveness. 
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TABLE 3.3 

RANK ORDER OF MOST TO' LEASX FREQUENTLY' CITED 
TYPES OF GOALS AND "OBJECTIVES 



Rank Order 
1 



Percent lEPs (n = 100) 
77 



4 
5 
6 
• 7 

8 
9 

. 10 
11 
12 

,13 
14 
15 



Goal/Objective 

Reading (decoding) 

Math ' ■' . ■- 55 

Oral Language (syntax, 

express ive 1 anguage 

articulation, phonics • 53 

Spelling (encoding, word 

analysis , grammar) 31 

Comprehension 26 
Writing (written language) . 26 

Auditory Memo.ry 

(perceptual skills) 19 

Study Habits (On task behavior, 

independent work skills, 

following directions) H 

o 

Self concept 10 

Motor coordination, tactile 

stimulation (adaptive P.E., " 

fine motor) 10 

Acad&mic readiness 7 

Handwriting 6 

Self help ' 5 

Basic competencies • 5 

Cooperative behavior 4 

Imitation . 3 

Sighing * 2 
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■Types of goals and ob jectives^were found^to haye a 
signifiG^nt assoc iat i on ' w i th program type (p < .001) 
and grade level (p < •001); th.ere were proportionately 
more students enrolled in.K-3 with goals and objectives 
in r e'a d i n § s s * a n^dv^> p r e a c a d e m i c activities-, and 
proport ionately: more students enrolled in special 
classes with preacaderriQ and readiness goals and 

object ives . ^ • ' . 

t 

Summary of S i g n i f i c a n t _R e_la t jo n ihi£i_i6 r _J.h e 

iiiiiiILt JLi£i.B.i££Lli_iiXii!iLA. Pig"''e 5 shows the 
significant chi square relationships for the students 
lEP records review. Placement in the less restrictive 
resourVce specialist program was found to be 
significantly, associated with higher regu 1 ar^ teacher 
invo IvemBTit, mor-e student participation in the regular 
program, and mors varied types and number, of 
modif tcafions made in -ths regular classroom. Placement 
in,m^Ui restrictive special class were significantly 
associated v^ith h>gher likelihood of a) specifying 
.possibly unavailable services;, b) adding services as a 
result of the lEP review meeting; an'd c) greater 
liljelihood that the lEP content included readiness and 
preacademic skills as goals and:>objectives. 
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• FIGURE 5 
SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIPS 
POR -STUDENT lEP RECORD REVIEW/ FINDINGS 



Variable 



Item 



Program Type Regular Teacher 
Involvement 

less Restric- Part1cil)at ion 
tiveVMore In Reg. Class 



Restrictive 



Types of Moclif>i 
cations of Reg. 
Class Program 



Geography/ 
Populat ion 
(Rural/Urban) . 



Types 6f Un- 
avai 1 able 
Serv ices 

Unavai Table 
Services 

Actions at 
lEP Review 

Types * of- Goals 
and Objectives 

Regular Teacher 
Involvement 



Types of 
Modifications 



Grade Level Actions of lEP 
(Primary/ Review 
Intermediate) 

Types of Goals 
& Objectives 



.•X 

4. .387 
'109.319 
20 .434 



Number of Modi- 
fications of 

Reg. Class Prog. . 16.110 



27 .465 

16.162 
21.053 
224.424 
' 5.702 

30.915 
15.15-2 

45.959 



Con.t ingency 
Coefficient 

.281 
.712 
.364 ' 



. .373 
' .441 

.367 



.421 



.62^ 
^.232 

.439 
.382 

.340 



\ 

.p5 

.001 

".001 



.05 

sOOl 

.001- 
'.001 

.001 
.05 ' 

.01 
.05 

-.001 
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Population/geography wa-s significantly, assoc i ated with 
type'.of nrodif ica^tions imp Vemen ted i n the regular 
(classroom. Process modifications were more likely in 
more populated areas. 

One- item showed a significant relationship (p< 
.001) with' -grade level (K-iS versus 4-6). Goals and 
objectives in readiness and ireacademic arecjs were more 
likely to be as soc i at-e^ w i th primary levels ( p< 
,001). 

• Teacher Survey Findings 

The teach'er survey findings are 'presented 'in ten 
sections: sample description; knowledge of th$ law and 
specia'l education training and skill level for eleven • 
special viiducation competencies required for California 
certication as a regular elementary teacher;- prevalence 
and .awTfenes's of lEP students and special education 
services; integration patterns,; use and usefulness of 
the.IEP; work effort, support 'and satisfaction; actual 
and id'eal time spent on special education* 

"'diagno Stic/prescript' I ve activities,; in.service 
activities and usefulness; consistency of the findings; 

1 

summary of variables for^which ch'i square analyses 
yielded contingency relationships- at the .05 criterion 
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level. 
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.- Sample Description . As noted in the Student IBP 

7 ' ' 

■Records -Review Findings, regular class tea,chers were 

assigned to 74X of the students i^hose lE-Ps Were 

♦ 

reviewed. The meujo/it'y of tjeachers had one student 
' fwhose lEP wft.s reviewed. However, threb tejichers had 

two" students whose lEPs were Reviewed and three 

i ■ 

. teachers had three students whose lEPs were reviewe.d. 
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Surveys were returned b*y 53 regular class . ^ 
teachers, for an 89.8% response rate. The 53 
resiondents" accounted for'il% of.the students whose 
lEPs were reviewed. Respondents i nc luded' seven male 
■ teachers,., 46 female teachers-; 21 from north county" 
(less populated rural area) Ind 32 from south county 
(more populated urban area); 27 primary teachers (K-3 ) , 
24 intermediate teachers (4-6), 'and two teachers who 
taught a' combined third and fourth grade. There were 
33 Students' with lEPs.from resource spec iaUst classes, 
28 students with lEPs from special classes for the • 
learning handicapped or -communicatively handicapped, 
and no students with lEPs from classes for the severally 
. handicapped. ^ 

Teachers who attended lEP planning or review , 
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irfeetings were comirared to iteachers who did not attend 
lEP meetings. Significant relationships were found for 
program typ^e (p < .qoi ) , , g*rade level (p < ^05), skill 
level (p < .05), tr/i^ing (p < .05), and referring to 
the IZP for discussion with the special education 
' teacher ( p < .05 ) . 

Because respondents were selected cort^esponcling to 
students whose lEBs were reviewed, it was possible to 

compare lEPs of stu-deats whose teachers'^responded to 

* 

. the survey to lEPs of students whose teachers did not 
respond. Chi square analyses were conducted to 
identify associations with p.rogram type, 
geography'/population, grade level, participation in 
regular program, and number and type of modifications 
4tf the regular program. Significant associations were 
found for program type (p< .01) and extent of 
part icip.ation in regular program (p < .01). There were 
proportionately more -respondents whose students were 
receiving. service-s in resource classes and 
participating more in the re^gular program . 

For tfrose students whose teachers responded to the 
survey, skill level of .the regular teacher showed no 
significant contingency relationships with the 
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dependent variables related to student lEP records. 

However, changes in I EP -p 1 acement wer.e Significantly 

correlated with 'teachers who reported, training in 

special education competencies as well as with teachers 

who used special educ?1:ion inservice events. 

I 

In general, the respondents were a group of mature 
professionals with ' substantial years of ' exper ience and 
t^enure in the districts. Over 68% of the respondents* 
(n=53) repprted 11 or more years of teaching experience 
and 46» had held, their positions for 11 or -more years' 
in the same district. -Two. teachers were retiring at 

« 

the time of the survey after 30 years of service. 

« 

This maturity was ^further evidenced by their 

reported certifications and training. All teachers 

reported holding the b/sic elementary teaching 

credential; 21% reported special credentials; 13% held 

administrative c rede n t i a 1 s *^Bnd 8'% reported other 

authorizations such as Miller-Unruh certification* 

Only 26% of the respondents 'i'nd i ca ted they had 

complete^d or were enrolled in a masters degree program; 

15% were completing other certification programs. None 

were enrolled in a doctoral program. 
It 

Te aching responsibilities for more than one 
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classroom were cited by 2A% af the respondents, with 
team teaching situations being cited by the majority. 
Mo s't teacher s •( 73%) indicated they encountered 
non-English or limited English speaking handicapped 
students encounter them occasionally, 6% 

frequently, and 25JS-more or less daily). Further, 91% 
indicated that Spanish speaking children were most 
frequently encountered, yet only 17% of the teachers 
reported they spoke Spanish. 

KllMiedaje_^f _i.he J:,aw_an.d_lkl 
Specia l E ducat ion C ompetencies . The respondents 
indicated some knowledge of special education 
"legislation: 19% (-n^Sl) reported they were 
knowledgeable of P.L. 94-142, 11% were knowledgeable of 
the 504 Regulations, and 58% were knowledgeable of the 
California Master/Plan for special education. Chi^ 
square analyses yielded no significant associations 
between knowledg& of the law and type of program, grade 
level, or skill level of respondents. However, this 
variable was significantly related to experience in 
special education competencies required for- California 
certification as an "elementary teacher (p < .05). 

The Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
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Licensing requires that all graduates from basic 
multiple subjects credential programs must complete 
certain special education competencies: 4555 of the 
respondents indicated they were aware of the 
competencies. Respondents also indicated whether they 
had received training or job-related experiences for 
each of the eleven competenc i es In add i t i o n they 
rated the degree of skill they had attained for each 
competency on a Likert scale of 1 (corresponding to no 
degree of skill) to 5 (corresponding to very skilled).. 
Percentages of those who reported formal training and 
experiences related to tHe special education 
competencies ranged from a low of 4255 (n=48) for 
"analyzing non-discriminatory assessment" to a high of 
96?^ for "recognizing, differences and similarities of 
exceptional and nonexceptional students" (See Appendix 
2 for detailed skill ratings for each competency.) 

In general, respondents indicated a Q].£d e r a _t e 
degree of skill for the eleven competencies. The 
majority of those responding indicated they were very 
ski 1 1 ed at recognizing special education students' 
academic strengths and weaknesses (53% scored 4 and 5); 
recognizing differences and similarities of 
exceptional and nonexceptional students (6]%); and promoting 
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student growth in the affective domain and in 
interpersonal relations (59«).- The weaKest competency 
was Understanding current special education legislation 
and concepts of least restrictive environment and due 
process (61% reported no.skil.1 or very little skill ). 

Respondents' skill ratings //ere summed and 
categorized according to three skill levels (low, 
medium and high) in relation to the range of summed 
scores (0 to 55). A low skill level (0-25) was 
obtained by 22% qf the teachers; a medium skill level 
(26-38) was obtained by 56% of the teachers; and a high 
skill level (39-55) was obtained by 22% of the teacher. 
Chi square analyses yielded no significant associations 
between skill level and population, grade level, 
program type, special education training or 
experience. 

Prevalence and Awareness of Students with lEP and 
Special, .Education Services . The class size of the 
respondents ranged from 22 students to 47 students with 
a mean of 30 (mean number of girls was 13 ranging from 
7 to 18; mean number of boys was 16, ranging from 9 to 
24). The mean number of girls with lEPs was one. 
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ranging from zero to eight; the m6an number of boys 
With lEPs was two, ranging from zero to six. The 
percentage of students with lEPs ranged from 0 to 23% 
with an average of 10%. Teachers indicatesd tha^ from 
zero to ten with a mean of three special education ^ ( 
students were assigned to their regular classrooms 
during the 1980-81 school year, including those who 
moved away or were transferred to other programs. 

The teachers who indicated they had n_o students 
with lEPs but who were assigned at least one special 
education student comprised 17% of the respondents (n = 
53). In essence. these teachers did not, know there were 
special edudetion students in their classrooms, yet the 
teachers had btten named in the lEP records review as 
responsible- for implementing some aspect of the I^P. 
However, 82% accurately indicated that they had 
students with lEPs in their regular classrooms. Chi 
square analyses .yielded significant associations 
between awareness of special education students in 
class and program type (p < .001) and. skill level (p< 
.05). Proportionately more teachers with students in 
resource programs were aware of the special status of 
their students . Similarly, more teachers with high 
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skill levels knew there were special education students 
in their regular classrooms, 

r * 

Teachers wer6 asked to identify thi special 
educat i on »serv ices available in their respective 
buildings (see Appendix 2 for the detailed table of 
their responses), Their responses were checked for 
accuracy of services actually available. Accuracy 
ranged from 44% to. 87% with an average of 56%, Ch^ 
square analyses yielded no significant associations 
between accuracy and program, grade, population, or 
special education skill level, training or- experience. 

Integration Patterns * Teachers reported tH^t from 
one to nine students from classes for the 
communicatively handicapped were included in regular 
classroom activities for math, reading, social studies, 
art, physical education and other activities such as 
field trips and from one to 14 such students were 
included for music class. From one to four students 
from classes for learning handicapped students were 
included in regular classroom activities for 
math, reading, social studies, art, physical education, 
and field trips, and from one to five such students 
were included in music class. No students from classes 
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the severely han-dicapped were included in any regular 
class activities. 

k 

TABLE 3.4/ 
INTEGRATION PATTERNS 
(ExpreSt§ed in Percent of Respondents, n=48) 

PROGRAM TYPE/SEVERITY OF HANDICAP 

» 

Resource Learning ' Communica- Severely 
Specialist Handi- . tively Handicapped 
capped Hand i 
capped 

"Mai nstreaming" 
Regular Class 

Teacher receives - 

studen.ts with lEP 100%^ 50% 17% 0% 

for instruction 
with students 

"Reverse 
MainstrFaming" 

Regular Class 
Teacher sends 
nonhandicapped 

students to the 41% " 13% 5% 0% 

special education f ^ 

class for partici- | 

pation in academic 1 

& nonacademic j ^ 

activities ' 
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As shown in Table 3.4, 41< (n=48) of the respondents 
indicated that they sent from one to nine 
nonhand icapped students to resource specialist classes; 
12% sent from one to five regular education students in 
classes far the learning handicapped; S% sent from one 
to nine nonhand icapped students to classes for th,e 
communicatively handicapped. No nonhand icapped 
students attended classes for the severely handicapped. 
From one to eight students attended the speech 
therapist class and from one to nine students attended 
the Miller Unriih teacher or migrant aide. 

Nonhandicappe^d students participated in the 
special education classes for a variety of activities 
including reading, math, and language arts as well as 
nonacademic activities such as "Friday Fun" and field 
trips. Some nonhand icapped students attended the 
special class for testing, while a few assisted as 
tutors for the special students. 

Use and Usefulness o f t he^jE Twenty three 
percent (23<) of the respondents (n = 53) reported they 
had a copy of the lEPs for the special education 
students assigned to their classes. This is relatively 
consistent with the student lEP records review findings 
that 17% of the 100 lEPs were distributed to regular 
class teachers. Fqr the teachers who did not have a 
copy, ^7% reported they had access to a copy which was 

^^0 
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located with the resource room teacher; 39% had access 
to a copy with the special education teacher; 21% had 

0 

^ access to a copy in the central office files; 21% with 
a speech ti erapist; 6% with a psychologist and ^% with 
^ other personnel. Only 11% did not know where to access 
a copy. 

Frequency of use of or referral to the lEP was 
r'epo'rted: 13% referred to it once or twice a year and'> 
13% referred to it occasionally (1-2 days per month). 
However, 60% of the respondents (n = 53)* indicated that 
they referred to the IfcP^for one to five purposes. As 
shown in Table 3.5; of those who reported they referred 
to the lEP,, eight percent referred to the lEP to 
prepare daily lessgns; 47% to review the student*s 
progress; 41% to prepare a report of student progress 
for parent conferences; 45% to discuss the lEP with the 
special education teacher; 17% to supervise aides or 
tutors who work with the special student. 
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JABLE 3.5 

Rank Order (Highest to Lowest) Percentage of Respondents 
Who Repotted Purposes for Referring to lEP* 

Rank ^ Purpose Percent (n=53) 

1 * To review students progress 47 

2 , To discuss lEP with Special Educator 45 

3 To prepare progress report for parent ^ • 
conference . ^ .41 

4 To supervise a-ides or tutors ^/orking 

with the speci^al student 17 

5 To trrepare daily lessons ^ 8 

Note: Teachers who had a copy of the lEP were more likely 
to refer to the lEP (p < .05) 

Chi square analysesindicated a significant \ 
association (p < .01) between program type and^ 
referring to the lEP. Teachers with students in 
resource specialist programs were more likely to refer 
to the lEPs. Experience related to the special 
education competencies was significantly asso'ciated 
with teacher referral to the lEP (p ^ .05). Teachers . 
with greater experience were more likely to refer to 

the document. 

Respondents indicated to what extent the lEP was. 
useful or helpful in carrying out responsibilities: 22% 
(n ».45) reported the lEP as not at all helpful; 11% 
reported it as som,ewhat helpful; 24% as fairly .helpful ; 
8% as very helpful; and 13% as extremely helpful. Thus 
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78!4 of the respondents perceived the lEP to be 
helpful. ' • . 

These data are supported by the respondents* level.^ 
of familiarity with, the content of the lEP: 34% (n = 
51) reported that they were not familiar with the 
content while 66?5 reported some familiarity with the 
lEP, Only 24?J inditated they would like to learn more 
about the content of lEPs. -Furthermor e, 60% of the : 
respondents were satisfied with the current provisions 
of the goals and objectives of the lEP while 40% wished 
prov i s ion s ' to be more specific. Fifty -two percent 
(52%) were satisifed with the current provisions of th.e 
assessment information in in lEP, while 43% wanted such 
provisions to be more specific, and 5% less specific. 
Fifty percent (50%) thought support services should be 
the sam6 while 45% wanted revisions to be more specific 
and 4% less specific. Similarly, 57% indicated 
evaluation procedures should be the same while "38% 
indicated revisions should be more specific and' 5% less 
specific. 

Chi square analyses were conducted to determine if 
relationships existed between usefulness (or 
helpfulness) of the lEP and program type, 
geography/population, grade level, and skill level. A 
significant association was found between 
usefulness/helpfulness of the lEP and skill level (p^ 

113 
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.05), having copy of the lEP (p^< .05), and referring 
to the document (p < .001). Pr oport i on a tely , more 
teachers with high skill level reported the lEP was 
usefl and he\pfu1; proport i ona teJ^y more teachers who 
had a copy reported the lEP was useful; and 

propprt i ona te 1y more teachers who referred to the lEP 

r? 

reported it as useful. ^ 

Work Effort, Support, and Satisfaction . Over 69^ 
of respondents (n » 51) reported working more than 40 
h ours per w^eek , ran g ing from eight to n i n e ty - n i n e 
hours, with an average of 46.5 hours per week. 
Respondents interacted with a variety of personnel 
regarding their special education students: 655 
indicated interacting with no one; 49% interacted with 
at least one person; 18% with two; 13% with three. 
Teachers interacted with an average rfumb^r of two 
people. Teachers^ j^nteracted most frequently with 
special education teachers (90% interacted 1-2 days per 
week); teacher aides (84%); resource specialists (75%); 
other regular class teachers (65%); and special 
education aides (57%). The least frequent interactions 
were reported for special education a.dmi n.i s trators , 
principals/vice principals, program specialists, and 
Designated Instruction Services instructors. 

The nature of support respondents received from 
the people with whom they interacted was^, also reported. 
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Respondents received different types of support from a 
variety of personnel at various frequencies. Program 
specialists were the most frequently cited by 4'3% of 
the respondents for providing special materials and 
ideas for special education' students. Resource 
specialists were the most frequently cited by 55% of 
the respondents for providing direct instruction time 
with special education s^tudents. Resource specialists 
were cited the most frequently by 36?^ of the teachers 
for providing emotional support or stress reduction. 
Resource specialists were also mos- frequently cited by 
26% of the respondents for providing training in 
special education techniques. 

A measure- of satisfaction with the support 
received was also obtained. Of those who reported 
their satisfaction, the highest degree of satisfaction 
was reported for the resource specialist, cited by 62%, 
and special class- teacher, cited by 50%. A sum of 
satisfaction with support was calculated for each 
teacher. Teachers were then classified as low (0-15), 
medium (16-23), or high (24-36) levels of satisfaction. 
Specifically, 45% of the respondents were classified as 
lo^, 32% as medium, «and 22% as high levels of 
satisfaction. A significant relationships was found 
between satisfaction levels and geography (population) : 
tea.chers from more populated areas reported a higher 
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level of satisfaction with support (p < .001). 

Respondents indicated the extent to which they 
weresatisfied with the progress of the special 
education students as-signed to their respective 
classrooms.. The results show that 18% were not at all 
satfsfied; 58% were somewhat satisfied; 12% were fairly 
satisfied; 10% were very satisfied and Z% were 
extremely * atisfied, 

i 

Actual and Ideal Time Spent On Special Educat'ion 
Pi agnostic /Prescriptive Act>ivities . Respondents rated 
25 activities which were correlated with the following 
special education diagnostic/prescriptive functions: 
Referral, Assessment, Monitoring, Due Process, 
Supervision, Direct Teaching, Inservice Participation 
and 1^ ann ing/Coordinating . Ratings addressed time 
actually spent engaging in the activity (never, rarely, 
occasionally, frequently, or daily) and the time 
teachers ideally would ^^rTTe;no spend on the activities 
(less, more, or same amount of time). Frequency 
distributions showing respondents' rating for each 
diagnostic/prescriptive activity are given in Appendix 
2. Table 3.6 shows the rank order from highest to 
lowest of percent oi' respoh/ients who engaged in the 
specified diagnostic prescriptive activities related to 
each of eight functions. 

V 
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' TABLE' 3.6 

Rank Order (Highest to Lowest) of Percent of 
Respondents (n-51) 
Engaging in Diagnostic/Prescriptive Activities 
Related to Special Education Functions 



RANK 


FUNCTION 


PERCENTAGE 


1 


Monitor 


94 


/ . 


Direct Instruction 


84 


3 


Assessment 


80. ■ 


4 


Planning/Coordinating 


72 


4 


Referral 


72 


5 


Superv ise 


66 


6 


Due Process 


29 


7 


Inservice i 


21 



t 



t 
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The most frequently named activities focused on 
monitoring performance followed by direct teaching 
responsibilities such as implementing curriculum to 
promote positive interactions between nonhandicapped 
*and handicapped students; providing one-to-one or small 
group instruction with Special education students; 
employing special supplementary material or aids. The 
least frequently named activities focused on due 
process, supervision of peer tutors, inservice 
participation, and attending lEP planning, review or 
due process meetings. 

Comparisons wiyth ratings of ideal times indicated 
that most respond/nts were' quite satisfied with the 
level -of activity they reported for each 
diagnostic/prescriptive function. A majority felt they 
should spend more time observing special educators 
implement special education techniques to learn 
educational practices which help special education 
students . 

Inservice Activities and Usefulness . Respondents 

> 

indicated attendance at a range o'f inservice events. 
They rated the usefulness of the inservice event 
according to a Likert scale ranging from one (not 
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useful" at aVl) to. five (extremely useful). The results 
show that 67% of^ respondents participated in at least 
one special education inservice event. As shown in 
Table 3.7, consultation from the special education 
teacher was cited by 62% of the respondents whereas 
94% rated this activity as "somewhat to extremely" 
useful. Discussion with other regular class teachers 
who have special education students was the next most 
frequently cited event: 53% reported they received it 
and 64% perceived it to be "sornewhat to extremely" 
useful. Visitation to exemplary programs was cited by 
86% as most useful although only 9% reported they had 
engaged in this type of inservice event. 

V 
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TABLE 3.7 



Rank Order (Highest to Lowest) Percent of Respondents (n=53) 
Who Reported Frequency of Attendance and Usefulness of 

Inservice Events 



RANK ORDER 



INSERVICE EVENT 



Freq- 
quency 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 



Useful 
ness 



5 
3 

5 
6 
1 



Consultation from Special 
Education Teacher 

Discussion with Other 
Regular Class Teachers 

Review 'of Literature or 
Article 

Attendance at Professional 
Conference 

Workshop * 

Observation of a Demonstrated 
Special Education Technique 

University Extension Course 

Summer Special Education Course 

Visitation to Exemplary Program 



PERCENT 
Fr eq- 
uency 

62 

53 

41 

20 

18 

11 
11 

9 



Useful 
ness 

78 

64 

64 

50 

50 
66 

50 
28 
86 
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Respondents who indicated using at least one 
inservice event {67%) were compared to thoss who did 
not participate in inservice {22%). A significant chi 
square association was found for on-the-job experience 
and use of inservice events (p < .05): teachers with 
experience in more special education competencies were 
more likely to use special education inservice events. 

A total of 22, written comments was provided .by 35?^ 
of all survey respondents : 50% of the comments were 
positive comments included, "The program has been 
excellent at our school," "We ha^e an excellent 
program," "The students in my classroom generally 
accept the handicapped student as a regular member of 
the classroom." Only 18% of the written comments were 
negative and matched some of the negative comments 
related to dissatisfaction with student* progress 
provided by the interviewees: "Two of the three 
students I feel I helped and I reached them. One math 
student I feel I didn't reach at all." The other 
negative comments referred to the survey itself e.g., 
"This survey was a pain" or "Save your time, money and 
paper." However, 1Q% of the written comments requested 
more involvement with the special education process 
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e.g., "I should have a copj( of the lEP and plan on a 
regular basis with the special teacher." Finally, 143i 
were neutral, e.g., "No comment." 

Consistency of Teacher Survey . To asress the 
consistency of the responses to surve^y items, 
comparisons were made between selected items on the 
teacher survey and corresponding items from the student 
lEP records review. These items included: knowledge 
that students with lEPs were enrolled in class; 
accuracy of naming the-special education services 
available in their buildings; accuracy of reporting 
modifications of regular program; agreement between 
recorded attendance at lEP planning or review meetings 
and reported time in lEP meetings; agreement between 
survey respondents who indicated they had observed a 
demonstration of special education technique compared 
to those who said they had actually attended an 
inservice demonstration. 

FiJ^t, 83% of teachers accurately indicated that 
they had students with "lEPs enroljed in their class. 
Second, the mean accuracy of teachers' reports of 
special education services in their respective 
buildings was 56% with a range of U% to QIX. Third, 
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65% accurately indicated that they had designed 
modifications of the regular program. That is, 35?^ of 
the teachers indicated on th^^teacher survey that they 
had never designed modifications of the regular program 
but were actually implementing modifications to 
accommodate special education students as reported by 
the special education teacher in the records review 
process. Fourth, 64^ of the teachers accurately 
indicated that they had attended lEP planning or review 
meetings. Fifth, 67% of the teachers had attended a 
demonstration of special education techniques which 
they had indicated as sometimes observing. In summary, 
accuracy between teacher survey and records review 
items consistently ranged from 56?^ to 82% with an 
average of 67% agreement. 

Summary of Significant R^e 1 at i ons hi ps . Figure 6 
shows the chi square analyses which yielded significant 
relationships between te-icher survey items and program 
type, geography/population, grade level, special 
education training, skill level, experience^ and having 
a copy of the lEP. 

Several signif icap-t relationships were identified. 
Teachers' satisfaction with support was significantly 
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associated with geography/popu lation ♦ Teachers in the 
more densely p'opulated areas were more likely to report 
high lev*e1s of satisfaction^ TeacJ\^ers' knowledge of 
lEP students enrollment in class was associated with 
program type and skill level of the teacher^ Teachers 
with students enrolled in resource specialist programs 
were more likely to accurately indicate the enrollment 
of students with lEPs as were teachers who reported 
higher skill levels in special education competencies 
were more accurate. 

Further, teachers who reported that the lEP was 
helpful were more likely to have high skilj^evels for 
th6 special education competencies required for 
certification as an elementary teacher. Greater 
special education training in these competencies was 
' correlated with -accuracy in reporting modifications of 
regular programs. 

On the job experience related^to special education 
competencies was significantly correlated with 
teacher's referring to the lEP, knowledge of the law, 
and use of special education inservice events. 

Attendance at lEP meetings was significantly 
associated with program type, grade lev^^l/ and special 
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education skill level and training. 

Moreovet*, having a copy of the lEP was 
signif ,lcan tly associated with referring to the lEP, 
* although^having access to a copy was NOT signficantly 
a-ssociated with referring to the lEP. 
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Variable 



Population 
Grade Level 
Skin Level 



Training 



FIGURE 6 

SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIPS 
FOR TEACHER SURVEY FINDINGS 



Teacher 
Survey item 



Program Type Refer to lEP 

Knowledge that 
Student with 
lEP Enrolled in 
Class 

Attendance at 
lEP Meetings 



Experience 



Satisfaction with 
Support 

Attendance at 
lEP Meetings 

Knowledge .that ~ 
Students wfth 
lEPs Enrolled 
in Regular Class 

Helpfulness of 
lEP 

Attendance at 
lEP Meetings 

Agreement Modifi- 
cation 



X 

7.710 
11.312 

12.788 
14.725 
6.714 
7.731 

5.012 
6.714 
6.749 



Changes in Placement 17.621 



Personal 
Copy of lEP 



Attendance at 6.180 
lEP Meetings 

Refer to lEP 6.274 

Changes in Placement 17.327 

Uses Special 7.714 
Education Inservice 

Knowledge o'f the Law 6.252 

Refer to lEP 5.961 

Helpfulness of lEP 4.761 



Conti nqency 

Coefficient £ 

.362 .01 

.426 .001 



.444 .'001 

.473 .001 

.338 .05 

.372 .05 

.334 _ .05 

.338 .05 

.342 • .01 

.507 .01 

.326 • .05 

.331 .05 

.503 .01 

.362 .05 

.330 ' .05 

.323 .05 

.290 .05 
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Teacher Survey; Follow-up Interview Findings 

Interviews with a random sample of survey 
respondents were intended to provide reliability 
(agreement) for the written survey results* The 
interview protocol focused on open ende'd questions in 
the areas of vact i vi t i es related to implementing • lEPs , 
factors influencing their activities, effectiveness and 
efficiency of their work effort, barriers and problems 
related to effectiveness, recommended changes and 
suggestions for training. 

Inter\/iews were conducted at sites con<?^ient to 
the" teachers at schools or county offices and ranged 
from 20 to 45 minutes with an average of 30 minutes, 
five teachers were interviewed individually, eight 
teachers were^ i-nterviewed in pairs, and three teachers 
were interviev^ed as a trio. Teachers v^re asked ten 
questions with the interviewer writing down their 
answer verbatim. A second recorder participated on two 
occasions simultaneously recording teacher resposes to' 
assure reliability of recorded responses. Verbatim 
responses were then analyzed and summarized as reported 
in the following six sections: sample description. 
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activities and factors influencing activities, 
effectiveness, barriers and problems, and 
recommendations for changes and training. - 

llDl£li^£ii£li£.ii£]l • '^^^ 1^ teachers who 
participated in the interviews comprised 3(J% of the 53 
survey respopdents Thirteen were female, three^male; 
seven wer^ from less populated areas and nine from more 
populated areas. Eight tau^^ht grades K-3, primary 
level, and eight taught grades 4-6, intermediate level. 
Teachers who were interviewed were compared to those 
who were not interviewed. No significant differences 
were obtained. Thus, it was assumed that the teachers 
who were interviewed were not significantly different 
jfrom those who were not interviewed. 

T eacher Activities in Implement ing lEPs . The 
teachers were generally very modest in describing the 
specific activities related to their work with special 
education students. Several interviewees (12%) were 
extremely modest as evidenced by such comments as, "I 
use my regular techniques, nothing special" and then^ 
detailed specific modifications such as learning 
centers and assigning study buddies. This implies that 
the regular teachers did not perceive their techniques 
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as special, which may account for the discrepancy 
be'tween teachers' reports that they never modified 
their regular class (35% .of the written survey 
respondents) and actual modifications. Several-^ 
interviewees (12<) noted that the special student fit, 
in without modifications and, indeed, one teacher, 
remarked, "To me if they're going to be main streamed, 
that-means they can do things wjthout me standing over 
them." 

The most frequently mentioned activity related to 
implementing modifications to accommodate the needs and 
abilitites of the student. Eighty-seven p*r«^ent {87%) 
of those interviewed mentioned a wide variety of 
modifications including adapting assignments ancl 
materials, assigning tutors, scheduling more one-to-one 
teaching, providing rewards or notes to the special 
education teacher regarding student progess, curriculum 
modifications', and learning new techniques 
(specifically, signing). This provides reliability for 
the survey results on a similar item related to 
implementing modifications and is further supported'^ by 
the results of the student lEP Records Review which 
noted that 61% of the regular teachers implemented some 
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form of modification. 

The next most frequently mentioned activity 
involved meeting -with the special educatign teacher or 
resource specialist to discuss the lEP and check the 
progress ftf the students. This provides reliability 
for the survey results on a similar item related to 
interactions with people: 53% of survey respondents 
(n=.53) reported interacting with the special education 
teacher, 50% reported interacting with the resource 
specialist, while 44< of the interviewees (n=16) 
mentioned this activity. 

One interviewee (65t) reported receiving inservice 
draining from her special educator as well as summer 
tr^Kining in order to design a special curriculum to 
integrate students from the class for communicatively 
handicapped. This supports the survey item in which 8% 
of repondents reported receiving training from the 
special education teacher or resource specialist 
(13«). 

Teachers reported a high degree of freedom in 
deciding what they would do in teaching their special 
education students: 75% of the interviewees said they 
had "a lot of freedom," "unlimited freedom," "complete 
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freedom," or "total freedom." Moreover, 12% referred 
to a dependerlce on consensus with the special educator. 
Only one interviewee (6%) said "Not much freedom - 
-it's'all prearranged." This sense of 
self-determination may be illustrated by one -teacher ' s 
remark, "For self-contained (special class) kids, 
consensus is between the special education teacher, the 
psychologist, and me.. They're pretty reasonable. I 

don't have to take the children, after all, they are 

i 

the step children of the system." 

Teachers named the child's needs and abilities or 
behavior as the most relevant factor influencing what 
they did to implement lEPs. Specifically, 505^ of the 
interviewees referred to child variables; S0% referred 
to the resource teacher or special educator as the 
influential factor; 12% mentioned availability of 
appropriate curriculum; IQ% referred to their personal 
judgment, and one teacher referred to state 
gu idelines. 

Teachers' responses varied widely when asked how 
they were different from other teachers. Several 
teachers (31«) noted, "That's difficult to answer 
because I never see other p eop 1 e ;te ac h i n g . " This 
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matched the majority of written survey respondents who 
said they never observed the special educator 
implementing special techniques. Indeed, 12% of those 
interviewed said, "I'm not that different." However, 
the majority (50%) mentioned personal characteristics 
as their point of difference ("Tm more soft spoken," 
"Tm more flexible," "I assert my authority," "I don't 
ta1k-abou\; them," and "I really care a lot for my 
kids"). Fnirthermore, 31% noted their clear 
expectations and standards in distinguishing themselves 
from others, and another 31% referred to added academic 
or time commitments. Comments included, "I probably 
put in more time to identify my kids (bilingual) for 
special education." "I do a great deal of 
individualized tutoring and curriculum design," and "I 
have more respons ib 1 i t ies for disciplining and parent 
conferences." 

Effectiveness of Teachers . The 16 interviewees 
mentioned a total of 19 strengths. Sixty-one percent of 
the cited strengths related to the ability to establish 
rapport, integrate sp.ecial education students^ help 
students, accept differences, and build self esteefn. 
This matched the survey results where 59% of survey 
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respondents reported a' high degree of skill in 
promoting student growth in the affective domain and 
interpersonal relationships. The next most frequently 
cited strength was in academic areas (43<). Two 
interviewees (12X) felt their area of 'strength was in 
dealing with discipline problems. 

The must frequently cited weakness (37<) was in 
scheduling e-ough time, planning, or waiting for help. 
In addition, 21% of the interviewees mentioned a 
weakness related to disciplining the special student 
within a large hetergeneou k^o^P • These results 
provide reliability for similar items in the written 
survey where 22% of survey -respondents mentioned a Jack 
of skill related to teaching nonacademic areas, two 
teachers (12%) cited their inability to identify, 
assess, and evaluate progress of special education 
students. One teacher mentioned a need for more 
knowledge of the special curriculum and one teacher 
mentioned "red tape." Two teachers {12%) mentioned no 
weaknesses. 

X ^jBarriers and Problems . The most frequently cited 
barrier to successful implementation was lack of time, 
mentJpned by 43X (n=16) of th.e 'teachers interviewed. 
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Lack of knowledge or training was the next most 
frequently cited barrier (25X). The behavior of the 
large group,, ability to de-J-vfith disruptive students, 
or difficulty in encouraging the special education 
student comprised the barriers for three interviewees 
(18<). One teacher referred to inadequate support and 
compensation, and one cited "too many kids." 

Problems that teacher$,"^e/}Countered in working with 
special education students predominantly focused on 
characteristics of these students. Specifically, 62% of 
the teachers who were interviewed mentioned 
characteristics such as "They take irtore time and 
energy," "Their disruptiveness and lack of 
communication," "Their inability to stay on task," and 
"Their lack of independence." 

Systems problems were the next most frequently 
cited problems. Specifically, Z7% of the interviewees 
described such problems as "working out the 'pull-out' 
schedule and the time when they ^ill be pulled out," 
"...trying to fit the special education child into a 
slot in my classroom," and "My greatest problem is how 
to grade them."- 

Personal characteristics were cited as problems by 
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four interviewees {25%) whose comments included 
"Learning to accept and appreciate their difference," 
"I need more training'to do a good job to work with 
them," "I don't know how to overcome the problem of 
wanting them to do my assignment instead of the 
resource teacher's," and "I find it difficult to 
provide continuity of learning between my classroom and 
"^he resource room." One teacher noted, "I wonder who I 
'owe my allegiance to. ..the other 30 kids or the one 
being mainstreamed? I wonder who I can test versus who 
I cannot and I feel that the parents of some special 
education children think we owe a debt to the child, 
expecting the school to provide all." 

Satisfactio n • Teachers were surprisingly 
satisfied, in spite of the barriers and problems. 
Sev^enty-f i ve percent of the interviewees mentioned "I 
love it," or "I really -love it" and "I was very 
satisf>ied with my work this year. .even assigned two 
more students." This matches the teacher survey data 
where S2% of the respondents reported some level of 
satisfaction with student progress. The other 25% of 
interviewees based their satisfaction on whether or not 
their special education student(s) made adequate 
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progress, Comnients included "Mixed satisfaction. . .one 
showed great progress, one did not", and "I don't think 
r'll ever be satisfied with special education kids. No 
matter how far they've come, it never seems to be 
enough. " 

Teachers were asked to describe J: he mos,t 
satisfying aspects of their work with special education 
students. The majority of those interviewed {62%) 
cited the student's growth. Comments included, 
"Watching the kids grow;" "When parents express, 
pleasure that the child showed a lot of ,p rog re ss ; " 
"Seaing the kids function in the regular class;" "To 
see the child become comfortable with his or her 
self-image is most satifying," and "The whole class 
became more cooperative-." Others mentioned "seeing 
mainstreaming work", "rising to the challenge." 
However, one teacher said, "I enjoy December better 
than Septenfiber. " 

Teachers were also asked to describe the least 
satisfying aspects of their work with special education 
students. The most frequently cited negative aspect 
{21%) w,as "sending students on with unmet needs" and 
"lack of time to do all that is needed," However, 31% 
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also mentioned feeling a lack of appreciation or 
support. Three interviewees (18%) cited discipline 
problems and unmotivated students and three (18%) 
mentioned nonteaching duties. or paperwork* One teacher 
cited lack of training, . and one teacher mentioned no 
negative aspects* 

i§.£5 !E[!IlIllili2.ILl--l2.L-.£]liIL£l JL Half of the 
interviewees (50<) noted the need for changes related 
to training, and more time or more involvement with 
special education staff* This is epitomized by one 
teacher'^s statement: "The resource teacher'had to spend 
time »ln» being ac^dun t^b 1e an4^ttiat ^o^k her away from 
intejjaction wTth the. staff , so maybe if there was less 
-.paperwork, the resource-specialist would have more time 
to. tTlk' with the f acVTfir in "in inseryice rcle." Th i s 
provides strong^. support for t^ie' written survey results 
Whic^h india-a;te.d^ ^ha^t 62% o^sur.y:^y respondents used the 
spec Mai cla^s or resource teacher in a 
' cdCh SlU 1 1 a t i on /t ra i n i ng role. Over 25% of the 
un^d'licited written comments also called for more 
involvement with tlje special education staff. 

Less than half of the interviewees (43%) requested 
more involvement and knowledge related to the lEP. 
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This also matches written survey results wherein 37% 
indicated a desire to know more about the content of 
the lEP. . V . 

Several interviewees (18*) noted that there should 
be less emphasis on "the pull out model" apd that there 
should be less separation! and "privilege" associated 
with the special student. Over half of the 
interviewees (62%) recommended sp e c i a 1. edncat i on' 
courses which focus on how to handle the special 
education student, learning how to participate in the 
lEP conference, how to recognize needs, and actual 
practice in increasing positive interactions between 
handicapped and nonhfind icapped students. The majority 
of comments referred to actual practice: 25% 
recommended that there be an awareness of available 
services, "where to go for help", visitations of 
special facilities and programs, and a basic knowledge 
of the law. Further, teachers expressed a desire to 
maintain "ownership" of their spec ia l' educat ion. 
students. The interviewees' strong focus on the need 
for training in actyal practice was reflected in the 
written survey where 69% of survey respondents reported 
using inservice events. However, one teacher noted. 
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-."rm not sure this is something you can be trained 
in... you just have to develop a good understanding of 
each individual need and then figure out ways to meet 
those needs." And one teacher warned, "Don't do 
it..,it's a bad time for teaching now. There'^s no, big 
need for teachers." ^ 
Summary oi" Results; A Vignette 

The results of the student lEP review, written 
s^TfYeyf; and* follow-up interviews were combined to form 
a description of a typ i ca 1 e 1 emen tary teacher's 
implementation of individualized education programs. 
The following vignette describes the interactions and 
instructional activities as well as special education 
knowledge, training, and competencies of the regular 
elementary teacher. It represents a composite of the 
average responses to the key variables associated with 
the student lEP records review, the written survey, and 
the interviews.^ 

Mrs. Jones is a primary school teacher for a class 
of 30 students (16 boys and 14 girls.) Three of her 
students have individualized education programs (lEPs). 
Two are served by the resource .specialist and one by 
the teacheV for learning handicapped studen ts . . Mr s . 
Jones has been teaching for 10 years and has been in 
her curreni: position for five years.! 
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She occasionally encounters non-English or limited 
English speaking handicapped students, primarily 
Spanish speaking, but is monolingual herself. She' 
Kolds a multiple subjects "credential and is not 
enrolled in a program leading to a master's, doctoral 
or certification degree/ However, she has participated 
in many inservice programs as part of her continuin^g 
professional development, 

Mrs. Jones is aware of the California Master Plan 
for Special Education but is not too sure about P.L. 
94-142 or the 504 regulations. She is aware that the' 
California Commission on Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing requires that all those who graduate from a 
basic elementary multiple subjects credential program 
must complete certain special education competencies. 
She reports that she's had training in the following 
special education competencies: 

* recognizing special education student's 
academic strerigths and weaknesses; 

* assessing characteristics and behav^ior 
of exceptional students in terms of 
programs and developmental needs; 

* recognizing differencefs and similarities 
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of exceptional and un-except ional 
students ; 

* using various diagnostic/prescriptive 
materials and procedures in reading, 
language, math and perceptual/ 
motor development when appropriate; 

* promoting student growth in the 



affective domain and interpersonal 
relations; 

* applying diagnostic information towards 
the modification of traditional school 
curriculum and materials for selected 
students. 



However, Mrs. Jones indicates she has had no training 
for five^special educat'ion competencies: 



* communicating appropriate information 
(related to special ^tudents) to other 
professionals and parents; 

* analyzing non-discriminatory assessment, 
including a sensitivity to cultural and 
linguistic factors; 

* producing s^nd evaluating short and long- 
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term educational objeVtives for regular 
classroom aspects of the individualized 
educational program goals; 

* i^ntifying and teaching non-academic 
areas such as socialization skills, 
career and vocational education; 

* understanding current special education 
legislation and concepts of least 
restrictive environment and due process 
for students, parents and tethers. 

She reports that shi» has .had on-the-job experience 
in all eleven competency areas, yet feels she has the 
least degree of skill for two competencies: 

* understanding current special education 
legislation and concepts ofjeast 

r 

I restrictive environment and due process 

for students, parents and teach'ers; 

* analyzing non-discriminatory assessment, 
including a sensitivity to cultural and 
linguistic factors. 

Her highest degree of skill is related to three 
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competencies: 

* promoting student growth in the affective 
domain and interpersonal relations; 

* recognizing differences and similarities 
between exceptional and un-exceptional 
students ; 

*• recognizing special education student's 
academic strengths and weaknesses. 

In a typical work week, Mrs. Jones spends an 
average of 47 hours on the job. She interacts with a 
variety of special education personnel. Approximately 
one or two days a week she meets with the resource 
specialist and special class teacher-to discuss her 
students' programs, clarify schedules and academic 
assignments, and describe problems in implementation. 

Once or twice, a month Mrs. Jones meets with other 
regular class teachers who have sp ec i a 1 educat i on 
students to share problems and possible solutions, 
usually at lunch or over a cup of coffee. Sometimes 
she comes in contact with the school J)sychologist or 
program specialist, but she rarely interacts with her 
administrators (principal, assistant principal, o\ 
special education administrator) about her special 
education students. Iwice a year she meets with the 

/ . 
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parents of her special students as part of regularly 
scheduled parent conferences. The resource specialist 
or the special class teacher typically joins her to 
meet with the parents. 

In general, Mrs. Jones is quite satisfied with the 
nature and frequency of support she receives' from the 
staff with whom she interacts regarding the lEPs for 
V{Ter students. She'is- most satisfied with the support 
received from the special educators, specifically the 
direct instruction time with the student, stress 
reduction and emotional support, ^nd inservice 
demonstrations of special techniques or materials that 
work for the special education student. • 

Although Mrs. Jones is aware that she has students 
with I EPS in her class, she has not been highly 
involved in the formal aspects of the lEP process. She 
has m^st often been involved at the referral stage, in 
particular identifying those students who may be 
eligible for services. She has attended few lEP 
planning or review meetings, relying on the special 
educators to inform her. She d'^es not have a copy of 
her students lEPs, but she has access to the copy kept 
by the special education teacher. She typically uses 

Hi ' 
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the lEP to review student progress, discuss the lEP 
with the special educators, and prepare progress 
reports for parent conferences, although she does so 
infrequently. Mrs. Jones finds the lEP document fairly 
helpful in carrying out her responsibilities for 
Implementing the lEP. 

Her students who receive special education from 
the resource specialist are typically removed from her 
regular academic classes: one student receives special 
instruction in reading, the other in math. Otherwise, 
the y^a re included in all other academic and 
non-icademic subjects. The student who receives 
special education in the special class for learning 
handicapped students joins her class for social 
studies, science and art, physical education, lunch and 
recess. The special class students and teacher aide 
join her class for assembly and field trips held once 
or twice a month. Moreover, Mrs. Jones has an 
arrangement where some of her non-handicapped students 
join the special class for special projects and 
tutoring twice a week. Mrs. Jones also feels free to 
ask the resource specialist or special cUss teacher to 
takej'one of her students on an extended basis in order 
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to assist in diagnosing a learning or behavior 



problem. 

Basically, Mrs. Jones spends most of her teaching 
time in activities related to monitoring t])e special 
education students or directly instructing them in 
small groups. Sometimes she finds she must spend time 
In one-to-one instruction. She spends very little, or 
no time in activities related to due process or special 
education inservice and moderate amounts of time in 
planning, coordinating, or supervising special 
education programs. Overall, Mrs. Jones is satisfied 
with the actual time she spends in these activities, 
finding that she would ideally spend more time 
observing the implementation of special education 



techniques to learn practices effective with her 
students. 

As a veteran with 10 years of experience, Mrs. 
Jones has participated In many inservice events. She 
appreciates the special education inservice she has 
received. She finds \:hat consultations from the 
special educators and discussions with other regular 
class techers who have special education students are 
most helpful and useful. In general, Mrs. Jones' years 
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of experience, special e-ducation training and skill 
level have contrib'uted to her success in modifying her 
regular programs for the students with lEPs. Typically 
she finds that she must modify teaching processes, for 
example adapting the 'length or complexity of 
assignments. She has sometimes found a peer tutor 
helpful and occasionally she will use a completely 
different curriculum. She relies on the special 
educator to recommend and provide appropriate 
materials. Furthermore, Mrs. Jones finds her greatest 
strengths lie in helping the special student interact 
with the rest of the c'la,ss. 

There is a high degree of freedom for Mrs. Jones 
to decide what she will or will not do with her special 
education students. The most important factor which 
influences her activities is the child's specific needs 
and abilities. Mrs. Jones considers herself as more 
flexible than most other teachers and more specific 
about her expectations for all her students. This 
specificity enables her to better integrate the special 
Student. In addUion, sh^feels she is most effective 
in helping students establish rapport with each other 
and teaching academic subjects. However, she feels 
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least effective in managing her* time and occasionally 
she is unsure about disciplining some of her special 
students within large heterogeneous groupings. She 
finds that lack of time is the greatest barrier to 
implementing special education programs. Furthermore, 
she is not too sure about the specific services 
available to her students. Because her special 
students take more time and energy due to their lexk of 
independence and ability to stay on task, she wonders 
what effect this has on her other students. Moreover, 
§he finds it is often difficult to schedule time to 
meet w\th the people who can help her in designing 
programs and solving problems. 

In spite of her -busy work week and feelings of 
inadequacy in meeting the n6eds of all her students, 
Mrs. Joiies would like to be even more involved with the 
lEP process. Overall, she is quite satisfied with her 
^^^N^ job, as evidenced by such enthusiastic comments as, "I 
really love my jobl I was very satisfied with my work 
this year. ..even with adding two more students. I 
enjoy watching the kids grow . . . espec ia lly seeing the 
kids function in the regular class!" 
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DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS ^ 

In this chapter the^f irrdings of the present study 
are discussed in terms of thoir implications for 
management, supervision and training of regular 
education teachers, future research related to 
i iplementation of lEPs, and special education policy. 

It is clear that the regular class teachers i n- 
th1s study were struggling to'cope'with increased 
demands related to implementing lEPs. Their 
implementation patterns were consistently correlated 
with type of special education program, population, and 
skills, training, and experience with special education 
competencies. Although, they tended not to participate 
in formal aspects of the lEP process, they clearly were 
involved in the informal day-to-day implementation 
process. A substantial proportion of regular class 
teachers were actively involved in modifying their 
regular programs for mild to moderate 1y hand icapped 
students. They reported having considerable discretion 
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as to the specific academic or nonacadernic activites 
which were provided. Furthermore, regular class 
teachers reported frequent interactions with a variety 
of personnel in order to provide educational programs 
for students with lEPs* However, these meetings were 
more likely to be informal, and less likely to include 
the formal aspects of the I£P planning, writing, 
coordinating, or review process. The lEP document 
itself did not appear to be a major factor in 
determ'ining the extent of the regular class teachers' 
involvement, although having a copy of the lEP did 
increase the likelihood of its use. More importantly, 
regular class teachers relied on special education 
personnel for the direction and substantive content 
related to the education of their special education 
students. 

Given the high degree of involvement, time, and 
expertise required to develop lEPs, the disposition of 
lEPs following the planning process was of particular 
concern in this study. The results of this study 
indicate that some lEPs are read and used by regular 
class teachers, primarily to monitor and evaluate 
educational programs. This may be a function of direct 
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r involvement in the lEP process since the teachers who 
had attended lEP meetings as well as those who had a 
^ personal copy of the lEP were more likely, to refer to 
it. * 

Furthermore, the intent of the legislation in 
encouraging instructional opportunities for handicapped 
students in regular classes appears to have been met. 
The majority of regular class teachers appeared to 
assume responsibility for the education of the special 
education students assigned to their classes. They 
appeared to be willing and able to modify the 
traditional curriculum to accoftiodate the unique needs 
and abilities of the students with lEPs. 

These results may be interpreted in relation to 
the observations of Weatherley and Lipsky (1979) 
regarding the influence of "street level bureaucrats" 
on translating public policy into practice. In this 
study, the regular classroom teachers had substantial 
discretion in how they actually worked with^the student 
as well as with t h e . sp ec i a 1 i s ts involved with the 
student. Their daily routines included procedures for 
coping with the extra demands. and pressure.s imposed by 
federal and state special education legislation. These 
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routines were primarily outside the formal processes 
which special education professionals follow, relying 
morc! on informal relationships and processes. 

The regular teachers* lack of involvement in the 
more formal aspects of the lEP process may be 
interpreted in several ways. First, there may be an 
informal division of labor wherein such responsibility 
for educating handicapped students is perceived to lie 
with the special educators. Second, there may be a 
lacK of knowledge of the intent and provisions of the 
•federal and sta.te laws regarding the raison d'etre for 
the formal lEP process. Third, regular teachers may be 
excluded from the formal process by the demands of 
their teaching assignment. Finally, administrative 
arrangements may exclude regular teachers from the 
process. Most likely, each of these conditions 
contributes to the observed pattern of low involvement 
in the formal lEP process 

The public policies related to serving special 
education students which were reflected in the 
teachers* operationalized daily routines included 
provision for instruction in the least restrictive 
environment (i.e., the regular classroom) and 
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Implementation of the lEP. The regu 1 ar teacher 
voluntarily included a proportion of special education 
students who either did not need modifications of their 
regular education programs or for whom the teachers had 
a curriculum*modif ication or special procedure which 
was effective for the student. In view of these 
results, the regular classroom teacher can be viewed as 
a pol i^p^maker , fulfilling the demands of'the federal 
and state legislation within the constraints of. limited 
expertise, lack of tnme, and increased work load. 

Limitations of the Findings 

The study focused on the role of regular 
elementary teachers in a system which has been, for the 
past fiv6 years, implementing the requirements of state 
and federal special education legislation which 
encourages integration of special education students in 
the regular classroom. Systems which have more 
recently begun to address legislative mandates may 
differ significantly. 

One administrative difference between primary 
(K-3) and intermediate (4-5) teachers is the 
departmental approach often found at the intermediate 
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level. However, few correlations were found for grade 
level. Therefore, grade level may nottbe a variable 
which significantly affects the teacher's role. 
However, there may be other differences between regular 
elementary and secondary teachers* roles. Thus, only 
cautious generalization of the firvflings of this study 
to the role of secondary regular ^lass teachers who 
implement lEPs may be warranted. 

The random sampling process of this study yielded 
a distribution of lEPs for students with mild to severe 
handicaps. This particular random sample identified no 
regular class i:eachers involved in implementing lEPs 
for students with severe handicaps. Thus, it is not 
possible to determine to what extent teacher behaviors 
are similaror different when integrating students with 
severe handicaps. 

The study focused on the perceptions and self 
report of elementary teachers' behaviors, activities 
and interactions on beh.alf of special education 
students. The validity of these perceptions and 
se If -reported behaviors was established through a 
content analysis of their students' lEPs and follow-up 
oral interviews. No attempt was made to obtain 
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perceptions of the regular class teacher's role from 
administrators, special educators, parent's or advocates 
of handicapped students, or the handicapped students 
themselves. Furthermore, the study essentially focused 
on process variables (such as instructional activities) 
and presage variables (such as training or experience). 
The study did not evaluate, the eff eclfiveness of the 
teacher's role in accomplishing student achievement. 

The major findings of the study are described 
according to percent of respondents for each teacher 
survey item and each student lEP records review item. 
This information provided a simple descriptive 
analysis. It should be noted that approximately 25% of 
the chi square analyses yielded associations ast p < .05 
criterion level. However, the relatively large number 
of independent tests used increases the probability of 
* Type I errors in the study. Hence, "significance" of 
any single test mjst be interpreted with the utmost 
caution pending reflication in subsequent research. 

Finally, tWe findings of the study must be 
considered in the context of rapidly changing social 
policies concerning the education of hand i capped 
children. Although the mandates and regulations of 
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P.L. 94-142 have been in effect since the mid 1970's, 
many school districts across the-state and country are 
still struggling to bring their school services into 
compliance. Yet, even as th.is report is submitted, the 
federal department of education has requested that the 
Office of Special Education and Rehabi 1 i tat iv-e^ervices 
deregulate P.L, 94-142. Especially for school systems 
which face increasing, challenges for accountabl i ty in 
the face of dec 1 i n i ng .enro 1 Imen ts , increased staff 
/r^fess ional izat ion and unionization, and shrinking 
resources, the indecision which arises from a movement 
to deregulate PL-94-142 adds still another challenge. 
Therefore, it is important that theTesearch which 
documents the actual involvement of the regular class 
teacher's role in the day-to-day delivery of 
educational programs for handicapped students be 
interpreted accordingly. 

The following implications of the study's findings 
are offered with the above caveats in mind. 

IMPLICATIONS 
Management and Supervision Implications 

In light *of the findings, regular and special 
education administrators should critically review their 
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respective and collective* supervision procedures to 
ensure adequate recognition of the role of the regular 
classroom teacher in implementing individualized 
educational programs. Several results of this study 
indicate that some regular teachers are involved in 
both the formal and informal aspects of implementing 
lEPs, and many more ?re involved in only the informal 
aspects; b) .some regular teachers are receiving 
satisfactory levels of resource support in order to 
implement lEPs, and c) most regular teach^ers are 
modifying their programs to accommodate the special 
needs and abilities of students with IE . 

There appear to be several key variables which are 
under the control of administrators and which are 
correlated with the regular teacher's role in 
implementing lEPs. Teachers must be made aware of the 
presence and characteristics of the special education 
students placed in their regular classrooms to 
effectively implement lEPs. This might be achieved by 
including these teachers in lEP meetings and/or 
providing them with a personal copy of the lEP for each 
child assigned to their classroom. While the logistics 
of having regular class teachers attend lEP meetings 
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may present some difficulties, the value of having 
these teachers attend the meetings, in terms of 
increased awareness of special education students 
placed in class and greater utilization of lEPs, should 
override such difficulties. lEP meetings could be 
scheduled in the late afternoon, or substitute teachers 
or aides be utilized to allow regular class teachers to 
attend these meetings. Further, according to recent 
policy guidelines, regular teachers who do not attend 
lEP meetings for their special education students, 
should either meet with special educators to be 
informed, about those students, or receive a copy of the 

lEP. • ^ 

Similarly, logistical problems may surface in the 
provision of personal copies of -lEPs to all regular 
teachers serving special children. However, the 
empirical data clearly suggest that teachers who have a 
personal copy of the lEP refer to it to discuss'the 
program with the special educator and view it as 
helpful in pro viding educational services to the 
student. Provision of a copy to special educators or 
other personnel to which the regular teacher can refer 
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was not found to be an adequate alternative. Further^ 
recent state legislation mandates the provision of a 
copy to an persons providing special education or 
related services which includes any teacher who 
modifies the regular education program to meet the 
needs of a special child. 

Communication and coordination of lEP 
implementation efforts between regular and special 
educators is another area in which administrative 
changes might have a positive effect. The importance 
of the resource support and coordinative functions of 
speciaT educators /or effective implementation of lEPs 
was evident in all sources of data in this study as 
well as in other studies (Safer, et ii. , 1979, Craig, 
et ai., 1980). Administrators should take steps to 
facilitate communication and coordination between 
regular and special educators. Specific procedures 
might include scheduling or providing teachers 
opportunities to schedule informal meetings to discuss 
student programming and progress, providing regular and 
special educators opportunities to observe their 
students in other classrooms, i.e., in special and 
regular classes respectively, and designating someone, 
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either the regular or special educators, as responsible 
for coordinating lEP implementation activities, and 
monitoring the coordinators* p er f ormance of his/her 
role. 

As reported by others (Safer, et a^. , 1979), time 
management was found to be a critical variable in the 
implementation of lEPs. As indicated from the teacher 
interviews, lack of time for instructional planning was 
the most pressing barrier to effectively implementing 
lEPs. Teachers need adequate time for instructional 
planning, attending lEP meetings, meeting with special 
education personnel and "parents to discuss programs, 
and learning new special education teaching techniques. 
Administrators should recognize this need and assist 
teachers in making time for the necessary activities. 
Establishing periods of time for specific purposes such 
"^'^ s instructional planning and meetings might 
facilitate these processes. Further, training teachers 
in time management skills and monitoring their use of 
non -instructional time could promote better use of the 
limited time available. 
Training Implications 

Several findings of this study have implications 
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for the training of regular education teachers 
responsible for working with special education 
students. The most relevant of these findings relates 
to characteristics of the regular teachers. 

Teachers' knowledge of relevant legislation was 
found to be generally limited. More than half were 
aware of California special education legislation, but 
less than half were faqiilar with the CTPL competencies, 
and even fewer knew about federal special education 
requirements. Knowledge of the laws was associated 
with knowledge of the state special education 
competfincias, and knowfedge of these competencies Was 
related to participation in inservice training. Thus, 
inservice training for regular educators should address 
federal special education legislation as well as state 
laws in competency requirements. 

Teachers* knowledge of the special education 
services available at their school sites also emerged 
as a significant factor in implementation. Generally, 
regular class teachers were not highly aware of the 
available special education services in their 
respect ive "scliools. They achieved an average accuracy 
of 5 6% in naming the special education services 

/ 
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available to their students. Teachers' effectiveness 
in meeting students' special needs is clearly limited 
by their awareness of the services and resources 
available* Inservice training should address this area 
with the goal of increasing regular teachers' knowledge 
of the special services and educational resources 
available at their school and in the community. 

ferhaps most critical to the training of regular 
educators is the observed relationship between special 
education and diagnostic/prescriptive teaching skills 
and lEP imp le mentation patterns. Most teacher s 
reported moderate ratings of their skills, training, 
and experience regarding the special education and 
diagnostic/prescriptive competencies assessed. Special 
education skill levels of teachers were significantly 
associated with knowledge that a special education 
student was enrolled in their class, higher rating of 
helpfulness of the lEP, and greater attendance at lEP 
meetings.' These findings are Qonsistent with those 
reported by Safer, et ai. ( 1 97 9 ), and Redden and 
Blackhurst ( 1977). Training in diagnost-ic/prescriptive 
teaching was significantly correlated with knowledge 
that modification of the regular program was included 
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in the lEP, and attendance at lEP meetings. Experience 
With special education skills was associated with 
.participation in inservice training programs. Clearly, 
regular teachers would benefit from training in special 
education and diagnostic/prescriptive teaching 
techniques. 

Direct instructional methods and behavior 
management techniques were identif^ied as the areas in 
which teachers most desired training. Consultation 
with and observation of special education teachers 
surfaced as the preferred mode of inservice training. 
Inservice training programs should addrejss these areas 
and modalities accordingj^y . 

These findings suggest another topical area for 
inservice training of regular educators. Teachers 
repeatedly cited the value of working with special 
educators for increasing their effectiveness on 
implementing lEPs. Correspondingly, training should 
focus on increasing the collaborative skills of regular 
teachers, as well as, special educators, toward the goal 
of ongoing c/ISTtI aborative efforts. Enhanced 
communicati'on between regular and special educators 
*would certainly promote coordination of planning and 
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impleme/itation activities among these educators* , 

Further, the results of this study suggest that 
regular tea^chers have many successful tea^chlng 
procedures which would allow them to act as coordlna^te 
status consultants (Johnson, 1975) to each other and 
with special educators • Inservlce* training events 
should be particularly sensitive to their already 
existing skills and knowledge, and should Incorporate 
collaboration in exchanges between special and regular 
teachers. 

Finally, the respondents in this study were not 
differentiated according to grade level or population 
density.. Thus, inservice events can be designed to 
capitalize on the diversity and heterogenity 
represented by practicing teachers, instead of 
separating them according to so^cific teaching roles 
(e^g., primary vs. Intermediate) or population (e.g., 
rural versus urban) . 

Research Impl ications 

It is recommended that additional research be 
undertaken to identify those administrative and 
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educational practices which enhance thp involvement of 
regular class teachers In implementing lEPs and the 
effectiveness of such implementation. A large 
proportion of the teachers in this study noted the use 
of "effective practices" in integrating their special 
education students. However, many of the regular class 
teachers in this study did not perceive their 
modifications of the regular program as special 
education. Yet, w i th ou t . th ose mod i f i ca t i o n s » many 
students with lEPs might not have been accommodated in 
the regular classroom. These practices should be 
identified to determine vheir value for mainstreami ng 
special education students and for education in 
general. 

One area worthy of further research is ba^sed on 
the apparent reciprocal nature of the regular and 
special education systems. Regular classroom teachers 
reported sending nonhand icapped students to special 
classes for reasons ranging from being tested as a 
possible lEP candidate, to receiving special education 
instruction, to bc-ing a tutor of handicappe,d students. 
This activity level was differentially related to the 
type of special classroom. Non-handicapped students 
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attended the resource room more frequently than special 
classes for learning, communicatively, or severely 
handicapped pupils* This finding represents a novel 
pattern of informal "reverse ma i n s t r eami ng" for 
academic and nonacademic activities. This was an 
unexpected outcome of the study and needs further 
re search to determine the extent and nature of the 
in-formal reciprocal interactions between the regular 
and special education subsystems. 

Because this study limited its focus to the role 
of regular elementary teachers in implementing lEPs, 
further research is needed to clarify the role of 
regular teachers at the secondary level. This is of 
particular importance in view of the fact- that the 
service delivery system at the secondary level is quite 
different. 

Future rese^.^ch efforts which analyze the role of 
regular teachers should be enhanced by the current 
attempt to generate a standardized measure of 
participation and involvement. This study generated an 
instrument designed to describe the teacher's 
knowledge, icctivities, interactions, satisfaction and 
overall work eff,ort related to teaching special 
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education students. Replication of the current study 
using similar measures should yield valuable data. 

Additibnally, quasi-experimental. studies of lEP 
implementation are needed to confirnn the relat-ionsh ips 
among variables in the lEP plar\niag and^ implementation 
process tenta^tively identified y this study, and to 
discover new relationships-'^ among document, 
environmental, service provider, and child 
characteristics. Finally, the effects of lEP 
implementation practices on child performance must 
ultimately be assessed to determine the value of the 
lEP process as a whole as well as the effects of its 
many components. 

Policy Impl icatioiis 

The policy implications of the results may be 
understood in relation to We a th er 1 ey ^an d Lipsky's 
observations (1979) regarding the -ffects of policy on 
the practices of "street level bureaucrats." Reported 
practices were clearly inconsistent with certain legal 
requirements. 'Most notable was. the disparity between 
lEP contents and the actual individualized education 
program. Many lEPs lacked specification of the 
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modifications of the regular c1ass,room actually being 
implemented. All such special education and related 
services mgst be included in the.IEP by law. Assuming 
that ^ correspondence between policy and practice should 
be maximized, either the regulations regarding lEP 
contents should be revised or related practices should 
be modified. Revision of regulations to correspond to 
these practices would involve removing the requirements 
for specification of modifications of the regular 
classroom. However, removal of the mandate might 
ultimately reduce the implementation of effective 
modifications currently specified in some lEPs. 

Practice changes would involve either revising the 
lEP to. match implementation activities or adjusting 
educational pr.actices to* conform with lEP 
specifications. Revising the lEP to include actual 
modifications may be appropriate. However, it would be 
extremely difficult and lengthy to specify these 
modifications in much detail. Similarly it might be 
counter-productive to limit needed educational services 
to those listed in the lEP. Thus, certain discrepancies 
betwe.en policy \ind practice may be functional if not 
desirable in terms of fulfilling the intent of the 
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policies* Indeed, the specification of goals and 
objectives is the primary domain ''of social and 
educational policy* Thus, to this end, lEP mandates 
appear to be effective. The areas in which educational 
practices deviated from policy mandates' appear to 
reflect constructive problem solving on the part of 
regular teachers in terms of promoting student 
development. 

To the extent that the lEP is a statement of 
goals, actions and the commitment of resources, it is 
comparable to a policy* Accordingly, a discrepancy 
between policy and practice may exist if there are 
differences between lEP contents (policy) and'lEP 
implementation (practice)* That is, minor 
discrepancies between lEP contents and implementation 
practices may be functional and desirable if the lEP is 
intended to serve as a general guide for evaluating 
student progress on the stated educational goals (CFR, 
1981). Given that teachers in this study most often 
utilized the lEP to review student^s progress, this 
purpose appears to be at least p art i a 1 1 y 'f u 1 f i 1 1 e d 
despite discrepancies which may exist between contents 
and practice. Further, the implementation of 
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modifications not included in the lEP meets the primary 
purpose of current special education legislation, i.e., 
providing an appropriate individualized educational 
program in the regular education program to the maximum 
extent possible. 

Other practices and reported deviations from 
policy are not as equivocal in terms of fulfilling 
special education and lEP goals. While the lEP meeting 
may facilitate communication between parents and some 
school personnel such as the special education teacher 
or resource specialist, as suggested by the Office of 
Special Education (CFR, 1981), this effect largely 
precludes regular class teachers given their low 
frequency attendance at lEP meetings. The implication 
for policy is to mandate the inclusion of regular class 
teachers in lEP meetings. However, considering the 
reported time constraints of regular teachers, this 
policy would be difficult to implement. An alternative 
policy would be to require periodic meetings between 
regular and special educators for teachers who cannot 
attend formal lEP meetings. This is highly consistent 
with practices reported in this study. Recent 
recommenxlations following this direction have been made 
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by the Federal Office of Special Education (CFR, 
1981). 

The management, monitoring, and compliance 
functions of the lEP suggested by the Office of Special 
Education seem to apply to a relatively small 
proportion of regular teachers, since few teachers 
actually received copies of the lEP for their 
handicapped students and even fewer used the lEP as a 
guida^or provision of educational services. As 
indiWte^ earlier, recent State legislation has 
mandated the provision of a copy of the lEP to all 
personnel responsible for implementing any part of the 
^ocument. However, whether the regular educator is 
responsible for implementing ^^ny part of the lEP 
remains a critical issue for policy makers. If 
modifications of the regular program are specified in 
the lEP, the regular teacher seems to have a clear role 
in implementation. However, if no such modifications 
are included in the document, the regular teachers role 
in implementation is amorphous. 

Perhaps the most critical finding of this'study 
for special education policy is the determination that 
regular teachers play a large part in the education of 
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most handicapped children. Current legislation defines- 
the role of the regular educator primarily by omission. 
That is, special educat.ion policies say little 
regarding the act iv it ies^ of the regular educator in the 
lEP process. While this affords the regular teacher 
some valuable discretion in educating their handicapped 
students, it also results i.i highly variable treatment 
of these students, with unknown effects. Unless the 
role of the regular teacher is formally addressed in 
special and regular education policies, particularly 
lEP regulations, the goals and educational program for 
the handicapped child in the regular classroom will 
remain unspecified and therefore difficult to evaluate. 
Further, regular teachers will have to continue to 
educate the handicapped students in their classrooms 
without optimal support, recognition, and involvement 
until their role is addressed in educational policy. 

Finally, the policy implications of the finding 
that regular teachers sent non-handicapped students to 
special education class e's deserves particular 
attention. The various reasons for this "reverse 
mainstreaming" trend have different implications for 
special education policy. Informal referral of regular 
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education students to the special class for testing 
and/or instruction clearly contradicts current 
legislation. However, this practice attests to the 
daily exigencies of dealing with students in need of 
immediate assistance beyond that which the regular 
teacher can provide either due to limited skills or 
environmental constraints. Further, the practice 
reflects a^need to circumvent the formal special 
educ'aition process of referral, assessment, and lEP 
planning. This trend, including sending regular 
education students to special classes for non-academic 
activities", may also reflect an informal exchange 
system through which special and regular educatorb 
achieve optimal class compositions and size for 
particular activities. Reverse ma i n str eami ng for 
participation in non-academic activities and for peer 
tutoring appear to fulfill the goal of maximizing the 
education of handicapped students with non -hand icapped 
students as well as meeting the daily needs of regular 
and special educators. Clearly, a more flexible 
legislative policy, addressing the day to day needs of 
regular and special educatorj at the school site level 
may fulfill the objective^ of special and regular 
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education policies, i.e., maximizing the education of 
an children. 

The discussion and implications of this study are 
made in the spirit of adding to the growing knowledge 
and data base which has documented the effectiveness of 
implementing lEPs. It is clear that neither litigation 
nor legislation ensures that educational practices will 
change as directed. Indeed, it has taken over 25 years 
of court action and, for some school systems, 
contingent withdrawal of federal funds, to implement 
the 1954 Brown vs Board of Education desegregation 
decree. It is anticipated that it will not take such 
time or contingencies to implement P.L. 94-142. The 
degree of compliance to a law or regulation must be 
balanced with the extent of commitment to the intent of 
the law. Clearly P.L. 94-142 and corresponding state 
legislation have commanded the attention of public 
school personnel. Because one of the underlying 
intents of P.L. 94-142 and the California Master Plan 
for Special Education is to ensure that handicapped and 
non-handicapped students have increased opp ortu n i t i te s 
to learn together, the role of the regular class 
teacher in implementing lEPs has a special place in 
assuring the achievement of that intent, 
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APPENDIX 1 



INSTRUMENTS 
Compliance Review Protocol 
Teacher Survey 



loO 



(PROTOCOL DhVELOP£D.BY blAKt- fOR lybl KtVitWb; 

REVIEWER r PROGRAM CODE, 



SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 
SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES REGION 
COMPLIANCE REVIEW 



i I. ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN NEED OF SPECIAL 

EDUCATION MUST BE IDENTIFIED, LOCATED AND 
EVALUATED. (121a. 220) (20 U.S. C. UU(a)(l)(A)) 



PUPIL NUMBER 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 1. Is there written documentation of a referral? 


0 






No referral located 












Yes 












, 2. Is there documentation that the parents were notified of the referral? 






No 












Yes 












Unable to determine 












II. EACH LEA SHALL ESTABLISH AND IMPLEMENT PROCEDURES 
CONSISTENT WITH THE REQUIREMENTS OF FEDERAL AND 
STATE LAW FOR EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF AN IN- 
DIVIDUAL WITH EXCEPTIONAL NEEDS. (121a. 530) (20 
U.S.C. 1412(5)(C)) 5 CAC (3152)(C) 


3. When was the child most, recently asse«,sed? 






— «r ■ 

No assessment located 












. — 1" ■ " 

More than three years ago 












Less than three years ago 












«• Unable to determine 






\ 






4. Is there documentation that the parents were notified in writing prior to the 
assessment? ^ 


most r€ 


icent 


No 












__Z!! 












''-cUnable to determine 












5. Was the most recent assessment, completed within fifty (50) days from the date permiss- 
to assess was received? V ' 


ion 


No assessment loca^ted ^ 












No. 












' Number 5 continues on next page. 
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PROGRAM CODE 



PUPIL NUMBER 





1 


2 


3 


4 




^ rnnf'IniipH 

sJ 9 UVJII U 1 IIUwVJ 




Yes 










1 


Unable to detennlne 












6. Which of the following was Included In the written record of the assessment? 


No record located 










n 


Information from only one source 












' Evidence of multi-disciplinary assessment 













1 11^, AN INDIVIDUALIZECLEDUCATION PROGRAM SHALL BE DE- 
' VELOPED AND IMPLEMrNTED FOR EACH HANDICAPPED CHILD, 
(121a,341)(5 CAC 3154 (a)) 



Who of the following were in attendance at the most recent planning meeting to develop 
the lEP? 



No meeting held 



School administrator or designee 



Parent ^ 



Student 



Special education teacher 



Regular edjication teacher 



Psychologist 



Program specialist 



Counselor 



Nurse 



Speech/language therapist 
Pupil services- worker 



Representative from non-public school agency 



Others 



If the parent(s) was not in attendance at the most recent planning meeting for the 
development jbr change of the lEP, what documentation Is there of attempts to insu.e 
parent partic ipation? 



Parent attended 












Record of te'jephone contacts 













Number 8 continues on the next page. 
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COMPI.IANCE REVIfW 



PROGRAM CODE 



PUPIL NUMBER 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 8. Continued 




^ Copies of correspondences with parents 












1 Copies of parent responses 












L Records of home visits 












i No documentation found 













9. Which of the frllowlng describes the status of the stud Vs lEP? 



No lEP found 



Partial lEP found 



lEP fully Impletnented 



lEP partially Implemented (complete Number 16) 



Reason foi* non-Implementation given 



10. Which of the following are Included In the current lEP? 



No lEP found 



Present level of educational performance 



1 Not Included 








i 




' Included 


* 











Not Included 












Included 

I — : i 













Objectives 



Not Included 



Included 



Statement of specific special education and related services to be provided 



Not Included 



Included 



Career and vocational education program (If applicable) 



Not Included 












Included 












Not applicable 













O Number 10 continues on the next page. 
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PROGRAM CODE 



PUPlL NUMBER 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


t ■ 

10. Continued ' " 
Extent to which student will participate in the regular program (if special class) 


/ Not Included 








* 




/ ' Included 


1 










Not applicable 













Anticipated duration of program 



Not included 












f Included 













IV. BOTH PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL PLACEMENT IN THE LEAST 
RESTRICTIVE EfWIRONMENT WILL BE BASED ON THE PUPIL'S 
lEP AND WILL -ADHERE TO PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS REGARDING 
tHE PLACEMENT OF INDIVIDUALS WITH EXCEPTIONAL NEEDS. 
(121a. 550, 121a. 552)(20 U.S. C. 1412(5)(B) ;l4l4(a)(l)(1v) 



11. Is there documentation that the parent was notified in writing prior to the placement 
of the student? 



1 ^ 1 

No 












Yes 








f 




Notification given after placement 




( 








Unable to determine 













12. Is there documentation that the parent gave written permission prior to the placement 
of the student? 



No 












Yes 












Consent given after placement 












Unable to determine 

-i : 













V. EACH PUPIL'S lEP SHALL BE REVIEWED PERIODICALLY AND 
NOT LESS THAN ANNUALLY. (121a. 534) (5 CAC 3154) 



13. If the student has been enrolled for more than one year, is there evidence that a review 
of *-he lEP has occurred? *^ . ^• 



No 
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COMPLIANCE REVIEW 



PROGRAM CODE 



PUPIL NUMBER 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 13. Continued 




Yes ^ 












1 Enrolled less than one year 












1 14. If a review has taken place, who participated? 


" Administrator or designee 












■ r o 1 CI 1 u 












F Regular education teacher 












I". Special education teacher ^ , 












r Program specialist 












1 Psychologist 












1 Pupil 




1 








1 Nurse 










" ' ^ 


1 . Other 








Si 




1 Not applicable 













15. If a student has been enrolled in the resource specialist program for more than one year, 
Is there documentation of a health and psychological screening? 



No 



Yes 



C 



Not applicable 



16. If the student's lEP has not been fully Implemented, indicate which placement, service, 
or other element of the lEP Is not being provided. 



Resource specialist program- 



Special class 



Speech/language therapy 



Psychological services (counseling) 



Adaptive Physical Education 



Career or vocational preparation 



Audlologlcal services 



Orlentatlon/mobi jity instruction 



Number 16 continues on next page. 
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COMPLIANCE REVIEW ' 



PROGRAM CODE 



^ It 


' PUPIL NUMBER | 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5j 


16. Continued 




Home/Hospital Instruction 












Services of an itinerant VH, AH, OH teacher 












Recreation therapy 








m 




Special transportation 












Amount of integration 












Other (please specify) 












FINDINGS: 


¥ 1 
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• QUESTIONNAIRE 

INVOLVEMENT OF REGULAR CLASS TEACHER IN IMPLEMENTING INDIVIDUALIZED 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
FOR THE 

CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
.STUDY ON ANALYSIS OF THE ROLE OF REGULAR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS IN IMPLEMENTATION OF INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



y Return within two weeks to: 



lEP Research Project 

c/o R. Windmiller/A. Nevin 

Santa Barbara Special Education 

Services Region 
4400 Cathedral Oaks Road 
Santa Barbara, CA 93111 
(805) 961-4454 
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PART I: The questions in this section are about your work as a regular class- 
room teacher. 

1. What is your present position? Primary (K-3) [ [ Middle (4-6) | [ 

2. Hpw long have you held this position in this district? 



3. How many years of teaching experience have you had? (circle number) 

1. 1-5 years 4. 16-20 years 

2. 6-10 years [ 5.' 21-25 years 

3. 11-15 years I 6. over 25 years 

i ' ' 

4* Do you have teaching responsibilities' with more than one classroom? 
) ' J Yes I {>No If yes, please describe* 



5* How many hours do you actually work during a typical week* 



Hours 



6* As a regular classroom teacher, how frequently do you encounter non-English 
or limited English speaking handicapped students? (circle number) 



!♦ never 

2* occasiona'Hy 

3* frequently 

4* more or less- daily 



(If you do encounter non-English or 
limited English speaking handicapped 
students^ what language(s) do they 
speak?) 



7. Are you bilingual? | | Yes | | No If YES, what language(s) do you speak? 



8* For the 1980-1981 school year, 

What is your class size? 

Number of boys 

Number of boys with lEPs 



Number of girls 



Number of girls with lEPs^ 
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9.1 What special education services are available in your build-^ng? (check all 
that apply) 

I I Self-contained Classroom fW 

Learning Handicapped Students (LH) 

I I Resource Specialist (RS) 

. I Comnunicatively Handicapped (CH) 

j I Severely Handicapped (SH) 

^ j Psychologist 

}^ j Other (please specify all others) 

9*2 How many students from special classes for the learning handicapped (LH) 

do you include in your classroom activities? How many students from qlasses 
for the communicatively handicapped (CH) or severely handicapped (SH) 'are 
Included in the following regular classroom activities? (circle the special" 
class and write the number) 



j J Itinerant Consultant 

I ^ Special School (please 
name the school ) 

j I Speech and Language Therapy 



I- 



Doyt Know 



Math class 
Reading class 
Social Studies class 
Music class 
Art class 

Physical Education 
Other (please specify) 



CH 


LH 


SH 


CH 


LH 


SH 


CH 


LH 


SH 


CH 


LH 


SH 


CH 


LH 


SH 


CH 


LH 


SH 


CH 


LH 


SH 



^10. Do any of your non-handicapped students go into the special classes on your campus? 

[ I Yes iZIl No • , 

If yes, how many students afe'Xijvojved and what do they do? 

CH class _\ I 

LH class j_ 1 . 

SH class I 



Resource specialist 



Speech Therapy 



Other (specify): 
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11. How many special education students were. assigned to you during the 1980-81 
school year? (Include those who moved away or transferred to other programs.) 
(write number) 



students 



12.1 Do you have a copy of the Individualized Educational Programs (lEPs) of 
special education students assigned to your class? 

I [ Yes I [ No 



If no, . please skip to the next item. 



12^.2 If yes, how often do you refer to it while you are teaching or interacting 
with students, (circle number) 



Never Once of Twice 
per year 



Occasitnally* 
(1-2 days per 
month) 



Frequently < Daily 
(1-2 days: per I 
week) \ 



12.3 If no, do you ^^ave access to a copy? j | Yes j { No 
If yes, where is the lEP located? (check all that apply) 
With resource room teacher 

* With special education teacher 

. With central office' files 

With psychologist 

With' speech therapist ^ 

Other (please specify) 

. Don't know 

12.4 Under what conditions, or for what purposes, do you refer to the lEP? 
(circle all that apply) 

1. In order to prepare daily lessons 

'2. In order to rfey-iew the studdlnt's progress 

3. In order, to prepare a report of^ student progress for parent conference 

4. In order to discuss lEP with special education teacher 

5. In ordar to supervise. aides or, tutors who are working with the student 

6. Other (please specify)^ ' 

7. I don't refer to it 
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12.5 In your opinion to what extent is the lEP useful or helpful to you in 
carrying out your responsibilities? (circle number) '■ 



Not at all 

helpful 
1 



Somewhat 
helpful 
2 



Fairly 
helpful 
3 



Very 
helpful 
4 



Extremely 
helpful 
5 



13. What revisions or provisions should be included in the lEP in order to increase 



its usefulness? 



CHECK ONE 







MORE specific 


LESS specific 


1. 


Goals and objectives should be 


1—1 


■ 1—1 


2. 


Assessment information should be 


u 


1. J 


3. 


Support services should be 




U 


4. 


Evaluation procedures should be 


Ul 


. 1—] 


5. 


Other (please specifyh 







14, I am not that familiar with what goes into an lEP 



I would like to learn more about the content of an lEP 



15. To what extent do you interact with the following people in relationship t o 
the special education students who are assigned to your class ? (circle 
appropriate reply) 



Never 



KEY 



Rarely Occasional ly Frequently DaljF 
1^5 times 1-2 days 1-2 days 
per year per month per weeK 



Other regular class teachers n 
The student's special class 

teacher(s) n 
Designated instruction and 

services (DIS) instructors n 

Special education aides n 

Principals/vice principals n 

Program specialists n 

Resource specialists n 

School psychologists n 

Special education administrator n 

School nurse n 

Teacher aides n 

The special student's parents n 

Other (please specify) n 



r 
r 
r 
r 
r 
r 
r 
r 
r 
r 
r 
r 
r 



0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



f 
f 
f 
f 



d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
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16. What is the nature of the support you receive from the following people in 
relation to/your work with special education stucTents? (please circle) 



KEY ' 

(n) If you receive no support 

(sL If you receive special materials/ideas 

(dr If the person provides direct instructional time with the students 
ej If you receive emotional support/stress reduction 
(t) I you receive training in special techniques 

Also, please indicate how satisfied you are with the support you receive 
related to special education students, (please circle) 

(1) Not at all ) (2) Fairly (3) Very (NA) Not applicable 







SUPPORT 




SATISFACTION 


a) Other regular class teachers 


n 


s 


d 


,e 


u 


1 2 


3 


NA 


b) The student's special class 














teacher(s) 


fi 


s 


d 


e 


t 
u 


1 2 


3 


NA 


c) Designated Instruction and 
















services (OIS) instructors 


n 
1 1 


s 


d 


e 


t 


1 2 


3 


NA 


u/ o^^euidi euucation aioes 


n 


s 


d 


e 


t 




'3 


NA 


e) Principals/vice principals 


n 


s 


d 


e 


t 


1 2 


3 


NA 


f) Program specialists 


n 


s 


d 


e 


u 


1 2 


3 


NA 


g) Resource specialists 


n 


s 


d 


e 


t 


1 2 


3 


NA 


h) School psychologists 


n 


s 


d 


e 


t 


1 2 


3 


NA 


i) Special education administrator 


n 


s 


d 


e 


t 


1 2 


3 


NA 


j) School nurse 


n 


s 


d 


e 


t 


1 2 


3 


NA 


K) Teacher aides 


n 


s 


d 


e 


t 


1 2 


3 


NA 


1) The special student's parents 


n 


s 


d 


e 


t 


1 2 


3 


NA 


m) Other olease specify) 


n 


s 


d 


e 


t 


1 2" 


3 


NA 



4^ 

17. To what extent are you satisfied with with the progress of the special 
education studant(s) assigned to your classroom, (circle number) 

Not at all Somewhat Fairly Very Extremely 

Satisfied Satisfied Satisfied Satisfied Satisfied 



ERJC. 



THANK YOU!! 



You have completed PART I • Please continue 
with* PART II which asks important questions 
related' to ''your actual teaching interactions 
with special education students. 



A. 

■ ? 
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PART II. For the handicapped learners assigned to your classroom how do you 

distribute your work time. Do you feel you should less, more, or about 
the same. Circle response appropriate to you. 



KEY; 



TIME I ACTUALLY SPEND 

Never Rarely Occasion- Frequently 
ally 

1*5 days Todays 1-2 days 

per year per- month per week 



Daily 



TIME I SHOULD 

.SrtND 
Less More ^ame 



ACTIVITY 

1 . IfrftTa1:e rererral pnjwss 

2. Conduct tests and assessment 
designed to identify special 
students strengths and. weaknesses 

3. Write behavioral objectives to 
meet tlje needs of handicapped 
learners 

4. Work with special educator to 
interpret tests and assessment ' 
information • * ' * 

5. Work with special educator to 
write individualized education 
program 

6. Design i¥jH1/ication(s) of the 
regular program 

7. Employ special supplementary 
materials or aids 

^8* Complete forms reUted to serving 
special education students 

9. Monitor/evaluate progress of 
special education students 

10. Meet with parents of special 
education students 

11. Participate in lEP plahning or 
review meeting to wri^e 

or revise programs 



r 

o 



p ' f 



0. 



f 
f 
f 
f 
f 
f 



d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 



m s 



m s , 



m s 



m s 



m s 



m s 



m s 



m s 



m s 



m^ s 



m s 
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ACTIVITY . 

12. ^ Implement procedures specifically 

designed to discmline 
special educationrSlljjents 

13. Iij^tervene with non-handicapped , 
students who are ne,gative]y 
Interacting with handicapped 
studerits 

• « • • > 

^ 14. Implement curriculum promote "posi- 
tive interacting between rfon-handi- 
capped and handicapped students 

. 15. Engage in telephone communication 
, Vdlated to sp. ed» Students 

16. I.nteract with other professionaVs 
('e.g.,' nurs.e s: Physicians^ psychn- 
/logists, occupational or 
/physical therapists) 

' 17.; Provide one-to-one instruction "(tu- 
• / torial) for the sp. ed. students 

18. Provide small group instruction 
which includes the special 

education students 

* J* 

19. Participate in due process hearing 

20. Supervise" peer tutors who are as- 
''signed to sp. ed. 'students 

21. Supervise classroom'-aides or 
volunteers who work wjth .special 
education students 



22. Observe special educator implement^ 
ing special ed. techniques * ^ 

23. Consult with other regular teachers 
who work with sp. ed. students 

?4V Participate in school or district 
committee work for special education 
services 



TIME I ACTUALLY SPEND 



TIME I SHOULD SPEND 



r 
1^ 



r 
r 



0 
0 



f 
f 



f 
f 

f 
f 



f 
f 
f 



d 
d 



d 

'd. 

d 
d 



d 
d 
d 



25. Learn to implement an educational* 
practice which helps a special 

education student j n r o f d 

Now that Part II is completed, just a few more minutes of your 
and yau will have completed the entire survey. 



m 



^m 
/ 

m 
m 



m^ 



m 
m 

m 

r 

m 
m 



m 



m 



time 



ON TO PART III 



PART IIU Jhe questions in this -section concern your training experience. 

1. WKat type of credential (.s)\do you hold? . ' ^ 

!♦ Teaching credentiaT(s) ; 

2. Special credential (s) 



3. Administration credential (s) 
4.. Otheif' credential (s) -or authorization{s) 



2* ' Are you now enrolled or have you completed a graduate degree or other certification 
Pljogram in addition to your credential^- (please describe); 

1. Master *s degree' (specify area) 



2. Doctoral degree (specify area) 
Other certification (specify) 



3. How knowledgeable are you wit|i the following special education laws? 
U P-U 94-142 ~ - 



2. Califolraia Master Plan 

3. 504 Regulations " 



4. What inservice experience related to special eduation ha^e you received during the 
last year? Ple^ise rate the usefulness, of each inservice event. 



Inservice Event and Topic 



University Extension Cour se 



Check here 
if you received^ 
inservice event' 



Summer Special Education Course 

Consultation from Special 
Education Teacher 



Workshop (specify topic(s)) 

Visitation to in Exemplary Program 

Discussion with Other Regular 
* Class Teachers Who Have Special 
Education Students 



Observation- of a Demonstrated Technique^^ 
Review of Literature or Article 



Attendance at Professio <1 Conference_ 
Other (please specify) 



DID NOT 
Receive 



No 
Use 
at 



ul 
all 



Usefulness 

Extreme 
Somewhat Usefu 



3 
3 




3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5- 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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5, ^ The Commission for Teacher Preparatipn.and iicensing requires that all those who \ 

graduate from basic multiple subjejfts credential programs must complete certain \ 
special eduation competencies. Are 70U aware of these ^comoetenciesZ 
/. disagree? 

1- iZZj Yes 2. jUj No* 

6. Training and Experience • ' ^ • . 

Do you have any formal training and/or job-related experience in the .following acti- 
vities? How skilled do you thtnl; you are in each activity? In column 1 , please 
indicate whether or not you We had formal training in the activity; in column 2 , 
whether or not you*ve had job-reTated experience; in column 3 , the degree of skill 
lyou have. [ 







1 

Training . 
Yes No ^ 


• 2 
Experience 
Yes No 


Not 


3 

Degree of Skill 
Somewhat 


Ver> 


1. 


Recognizing special education 
student's academic strengths 
and weaknesses 

UIIW if W U l\ 1 1 W J J W J 


Y 


N 


Y 




1 


2 3 4 




2. 


• 

Assessing characteristics and 
behavior of exceptional students 
in terms of programs and 
developmental needs 


Y 


> 

N 


Y 


N 


• 

. 1 


2 -3 4 


» 

5 


3. 


Recognizing differences and 
similarities of exceptional 
and. non-exceptional student,s 


Y 


N 


Y 


N 


1 


2 • 3 4 


5 


A 


Analyzing non-discriminatory 
assessment, includina a 
sensitivity to cultural and 
linguistic factors 


Y 


N . 


Y 


,N 


1 


2' 3 4 


5 


5. 


Producing and/ evaluating short 
and long-tenn educational 
objectives tor regular classroom 
aspects of tr^ Individualized 
Educational Prqgram Goals 


Y 


N 


* 

Y 


N 


1 


2 3 4 


5 


6. 


Using various diagnostic/pre- 
scriptive materials and procedures 
in reading, language and math, and 
perceptual motor development when 
appropriate 


Y 


N 


Y 


N 


. 1 


/ 2* 3 4 




7. 


Applying diagnostic information 
towards the modification of tra- 
ditional school curriculum and 
materials for selected students 


Y 


N 


Y 


N 


1 


2 3 4 


5 
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• IT 
Training 
Yes No 



Experience Degree ofSkill 

Yes No Not Somewhat Very . 



8. 



9. 



10. 



Identifying and teaching non- 
academic areas such as sociali- 
zation skills, career and 
vocational education 

Promoting student growth in 
the affective domain and* in 
interpersona-l re', at ions » 



Communicatin 
information 
students) to other 
and to parents 



q appropriate 
(related to special 
professionals 



11. 



Understanding current special 
education legislation and 
concepts of least restrictuve 
environment and due process 
for students, parents, and 
teachers 



Y N 



Y N 



Y N 



Y N 



1 2 3 '4 



1 '2 3 4 5' 



1-2 3 4 §1 



1 2 3 4 5 



7. Please add any comments or experiences related to education for handicapped students 
your classroom or school that you feel are important for this survey. 



8. 



9. 



Please indicate below if you would like to participate in a personal interview with 
project staff to share your concerns regarding the education ^f handicapped learners* 

I am irrterested in a follow-yp interview. 

. I am not interested* 
I would prefer a telephone interview. 



^Hgine Phone 



School Phone 



Most Preferred Time 



I would prefer a personal interview 



at home 



Least Preferred Time 
at school. 



You will be contacted within the next two weeks to arrange a time and place if you 
are interested in the follow-up interview. 

Please indicate if you would like a copy of the results of this study. Please incluc 
your summer address. 
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PERCENT Of RESPONDENTS (n*48) REPORTING 
SKILL LEVEL. TMiNINQ, AND EXPERIENCE RELATED 
TO II SPECIAL EDUCATION COHPETENCIES ^OR 
CALIFORNIA ELE^IENTARY CERTIFICATION 



Co<»P€tency 



TrifMnq 



1. Reco9nUtng special tducitlon student's 63 
iCAdeiKk strengths and weiknessts 

2. Assessing cherict^ristics end behavior 60 
of exceptional students In terns of 

prograas and developmental needs 

3. Recognizing differences and sUllarltles 70 
of exceptional and non-exceptional 

students 

4. Analyzing non-dlscrlnlnatory assess- ^ 42 
Mnt, tncludlno a sensitivity to 

cultural and linguistic factor! 

5. Producing and evaluating short and 51 
long-tenf educational objectives for 

regular classrod* aspects of the 
Individualized Educational Progriw 
Goals 

.6. Using various diagnostic/prescriptive 74 
Materials and procedures In reading^ 
language and aatht and perceptual 
motor developiient Mhen appropriate 

7. Applying diagnostic Inforaatlon 61 
towards the modification of tradi- 
tional school currlculum-and materials 

for selected students 

> 

8. ' Identifying and teaching nonacademic 47 

areas such as socialization sk111s» 
career and vocational education 

9. Promoting student growth In the 86 
affective domain and In Inter- 
personal relations 

10. Communicating appropriate Information 48 
(related to special students) to other 
professionals and to parents 

U. Understanding current special educa- 31 
tlon legislation and concepts of least 
restrictive environment and due process 
for students » parents » and teachers 



Experience 



Degree of Skill 
No Skin Some Skill Very Skilled 
1 2 1 4 5 



90 

86 
» 

96 
63 
75 



90 



80 



96 



88 



59 



8 4 35 49 4 
10 14 36 34 4 

4 10 25 54 10 

26 14 32 23 4 

%\ 10 34 26 9 

13 6 40 29 12 

12 15 40 27 6 

9 23 40 26 2 
4 10 27 58 6 
8 8 39 39 6 

33 18 38 9 2 



(3 
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TIHE I ACTUALLY SPClID 



\-5 days 
per year 



1-2 days 
per iiionth 



1-2 days 
per week 



REFERRAL 1. 
ASSESSIiENT 2. 



MONITORING 9. 
DUE PROCESS 19. 
SUPERVISION 20. 

21. 



PLAilHli^G 3. 
COURDINATlHr. 



ACTIVITY 

Initiate referral process 

Conduct tests and assessment 
designed to identify special 
students strengths and weaknesses 

Work with special educator to 
Interpret tests and assessment 
infonisation 

Monitor/evaluate progress of 
special education students 

Participate in due process 
hearing 

Supervise peer' tutors who are 
assigned to spec. ed. students 

Supervise classroom aides or 
volunteers who work with special 
education students 

Write behavioral objectives to 
nHjet the n^eds of handicapped 
learners 

Work with special educator to 
write individualized education 
program 



(f) 


Daily (d) 
• 


Less (1) 


More (m) 


Same (s) 


r 


0 f d 


1 
1 


ni 


s 


DO 


1 ? 10 2 


'6 


11. 


83 


24 


29 24 4 


2 


24 


74 


JJ 


AT ? 0 


2 


,27 


71 












20 


35 31 8 


U 


OA 


76 


20 


7 2 0 


2 


5 " 


92 


14 


29 8 6 


0 


22 


78 


12 


6 32 24* 


0 


8 


92 


35 


26 4 0 


4 


25 


71 


42 


f2 0 0 


6 


28 


66 
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continued 



n r 0 f d 1 m s 

6. Design nK)di fication(s) of 31 30 30 7 2 2 20 78 

tlie regular program 

16. Interact with other professionals 14 27 37 20 2 2 15 ' 83 
(e.g. nurses, physicians, psycho- 
logists, occupational or physical 

therapists) 

10. Meet with parents of special IG 61 18 4 0 * 0 27 73 

education students 

^ 11. Participate in lEP planning or 41 43 0 8 0 2 26 72 

review n«eting to write or 
revise programs 

15. Engage in telephone coninunica- 30 32 34 4 0 0 17 83 

tion related to special educa- 
tion students 

\ 0. Cofiiplete forms related to l^i 57 25 0 2 4 4 ^ 92 

seifving special education students 

DIRECT 12. Implement procedures specifically 26 30 22 6 16 6 13 81 

TEACIIinG designed to discipline special 

education students 

13. Intervene with non-handicapped 10 34 24 26 6 0 2 98 
students who are negatively 

V interacting with handicapped 

students 

14. Implement curriculum to pronK)te 4 22 28 32 14 2 23 75 
positive interacting between non- 
handicapped & handicapped students 

17. Provide one-to-one instruction i) 16 30 22 10 6 3l 63 
(tutorial) for stecial education 

students 

10. Provide small group instruction r> 6 18 32 38 , 0 13 07 

which includes the special educa- 
tion students. 
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continued 



n r 



0 r d 



7. Employ special supplenjentary 18 26 24 22 10 

iijaterlals or aids 

INSERVICE 22. Observe special educator Ira- 56 30 10 4 0 

PARFICIPATION plenienting special education 
techniques g 

23. Consult with other regular teachers 20 20 30 20 
who work with special ed. students 

24. Participate In school or district 60 20 0 4 0 
coiurtlttee work for special edu- 
cation services 

25. Learn to liiipleiKent an educational 20 40 30 6 4 
practice which helps a special 

education btudent 
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\ 

TYPES AND NUMBERS OF MODIFICATIONS OF THE REGULAR PROGRAM 

0' 

" HQ MODIFICATIONS 39« 
CONSEQUENCE MODIFICATIONS ^ 9< 

Daily Progress Reports ( 4<) 

Positive Reinforcement ( S%) 

» « 

CURRICULUM MODIFICATIONS 31% 

Adapt Assignments (18<) 

' Assign to Lower Grade ( S%) 

Special Reading System ( 1<) 

Science and Art Curriculum ( 7%) 

PROCESS MODIFICATIONS . 55< 

Cross Age Tutoring ( 4%) 

Flashcaird Training ( 1<) 

Extra Time to Complete ( 8<J 

Stay after School for Help ( 2%) 

Special Educator Team- 
Teaches wtih Regular 

Class Teacher 5< 

Appropriate Leveling/Grouping (19*) 

Cooperative Learning ( 3%) 

Precision Teaching ( 3%) 

NUMBER OF MODIFICATIONS 

None 39% 
Between 1 and 2 51% 
Between 3 and 5 10* 
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SPECIAL -EOUCATION SERVICES AVAILABLE AS. REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS* 



PERCENT (n=53) 
96 
94 
83 ■ 



/ 



SERVICE. 

Speech/Language Therapy 

Resource Specialist 

Psychologist ^ 

Special Class for Learning 
Handicapped Students (LH) 

Special Class for ^Communicatively 
Handicapped Students' (CH) 

<^ 

Other (resource aide., nursa", 
VI consult'^ant, Miller Unruh teacher, 
ESL') 

Itinerant Consultant 

Special Class for Severely 

Handicapped Students (SH) 0 

*Note: Respondents accuracy ranged from 44% to 81% with an 
average of 56%. 
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30 
17 

15 
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Rank Order (Highest to Lowest) 
Percentages af Respondents Who Reported FREQUENT and 
DAILY Interactions with .Specified Personnel 



RANK 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



PERSON 

Specidi Class Teacher 
Resource Spect^alist 
Teacher Aide 
Other Regular Teachers 
Special Education Aide 
Program Specialist 
Designated Instruction 
Schoo-1 Nurse 

Principals/Vice Principal 
School Psychologist 
Special Education Administrator 
Special Students' Parents 



PERCENT 

67 
52 

3'2 

30 

22' 

20 

19 

16 

6 

2 

0 



- Rank Order (Highest to Lowest) 
Percentages of Respondents Who Reported NEVER 
Interacting with Specified Person 



RANK 

1 
2 
3 

4 . 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10. 
11 



PERSON 

Special Education Admin. 
Resource Speci-alist 
Designated Instruction 
School Nurse 
School Psychologist 
Principals/Vice Principal 
Teacher Aide 
Resource Specialist 
Special Education Aide 
Special Student's Parents 
Other Regular Teachers 
Special Class Teacher 



PERCENT 

70 

42 

40 
•32 
.29 

24 

19 

19 

17 

16 

15 
2 



/ 
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Rank Order (Highest to Lowest) 
Percentages d.f Respondents Who Reported 
' fio SUPPORT from Specif ied Person 
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RANK 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7. 

8 

9 

10 
11 



PERSON 
\ ^ 

Special Education Admin 
Principals/Vice Principal 
Other Regular Teachers 
Program Special isthers 
School Nurse 

Special Student's Parents 
School Psychologist 
Special Education Aide 
Teacher Aide 
Designated Instruction 
Resource Specialist 
Special Class Teacher 




PERCENT 



52 
48 
38 
38 
,36 
32 
30 
28 
26 
21 
9 
9 



Rank Order (Highest to Lowest) 
i Percentages of Respondents Who RECEIVED 

SPECIAL MATERIALS AND IDEAS from Person 



.gftNK PERSON PERCENT 

1 Program Specialist ' 43 

2 Other Regular Teachers 28 

3 Resource Specialist 21 

4 School Nurse 1? 

5 Special Class Teacher 13 

5 » Principals/Vice Principal 3 

6 Special Education Aide 9 

6 'Teacher Aide 9 

7 Designated Instruction 6 

7 Special Student's Parents 6 

8 School Psychologist 4 
"8 Special Education Administrator 4 
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Rank Order (Highest to Lowest) 
Percentages of Respondents Who Reported 
Person PROVIDED DIRECT INSTRUCTION TIME 



RANK 


PERSON 


PERCENT 


1 


« 

Resource Specialist 


55 


2 


Special Education Aide 


42 ' 


3 


Special Class Teachef 


40 


3 


Teacher Aide 


■ 40 


4 


Designated Instruction 


29 


S 


School Psychologist 


17 


6 


Program Specialist 


15 • 


7 ' 


Other Regular Teachers 


11 


7 


School Nurse 


'11 


8 


Special Student's Parents 


4 


8 


Principals/Vice Principal 


4 


9 


Special Education Administrator 


0 
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Rank Order (Highest to Lowest) 
Percentage of Respondents Who Received 
EMOTIOHAL SUPPORT/STRESS REDUCTION from 
Specified Person ■ 



DAM 1^ 


PERSON P.ERCENT 


X 


Resource Specialist 


36 


1 
X 


Principal/Vice Principal 


36 


p 
C 


School Psychologist 


34 


0 
0 


Other Regular Teachers 


32 


4 


Special Student's Parents 


28 


5 


Special Class Teacher 


25 


6 


School Nurse 


19 


7 


Teacher Atde 


13 


8 


Special Education Aide 


11 


9 


Designated Instruction 


8 


9 


Program Specialist 


8 


10 . 


Special Educ. Administrator 4 



Rank Order (Highest to Lowest) 
Percentage of Respondents Who RECEIVED 
TRAININ6.IN SPECIAL TECHNIQUES from 
* Specified Person 

RANK ^ PERSON " PERCENT 

1 Resource Specialist ' 36 

2 Special Class Teacher 8 

3 School Psychol-ogist 6 

4 Program Specialist 4 

5 Principals/Vice Principal .2 
5 Special Student's Parents 2 

All Others 0 



Rank Order (Highest to Lowest) 
Percentage of Respondents Who Reported 
HIGH SATISTACTION WITH NATURE OF SUPPORT 
from Specified Person 

RANK PERSON , PERCENT 

X Resource Specialist 62 ( 

2 Special Class Teacher 50 

3 Special Education Aide 40 

4 Teacher Aide 38 
I School Psychologist 32 

5 Other Regular Teachers 32 

6 Principals/Vice Principal. 30 

6 Special Student^s Parents 30 

7 Designated Instruction 27 

8 School Nurse 24 

9 Program Specialist/ 27 
10 Special Educ. Administrator 8 
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